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Tomorrow 


A LOOK AHEAD 


In the world poker game. . . wor 
rehearsal . . more subsidy demands 
... inner-party struggle. 


HE UNITED STATES will be pushed 
closer and closer to the world’s high- 
stake poker game. 

President Roosevelt would like to get this 
nation into that game. The President and 
Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, long have 
been irked by their role of kibitzer. 

Both see the United States possessed of a 
strong hand that could be used to call the 
bluff of desperate “have-not”™ 
test of nerve. 

Mr. Roosevelt's promise of aid to Canada 
in event of trouble and Mr. 
of disaster to dictatorships are renewed signs 
of a desire by this Government's leaders to 
take a hand in the world game. 

Ahead are moves intended to loosen this 
nation’s neutrality act, to adjust war debts 
and to clear the way for greater cooperation 
with Britain and France. Both war debts and 
the American neutrality act are a bar to any- 
thing but a side-line role before the shooting 
starts. 

Political dynamite is wrapped up in the 
President's moves. 

A mere hint of quarantine for aggressor 
nations, given by Mr. Roosevelt one year ago, 
produced a violent kickback of public opin- 
ion. A year's return to isolation followed, 
with sentiment only now to be tested again. 


nations in a 


Hull's warning 


Economic trouble is pushing Europe nearer 
and nearer to a blow-up. 

Great Britain is not yet able to reverse her 
slip into depression. 

France continues to edge toward a financial 
crisis with attendant trouble internally. 

Germany's rehearsal for war is revealing 
deep-seated weaknesses in her controlled 
economy—largely due to raw material short- 
ages. Any urge to strike now to correct 
those weaknesses while Britain and France 
are troubled may be checked by President 
Roosevelt's hint that American aid would go 
to hard-pressed democracies. 

Betting still ‘s heavily on the side of the 
prospect that this war season will pass with- 
out European war. 


This country’s own internal troubles will 
continue to crop up to disclose that the rest 
of the world has no monopoly of problems. 

Farm prices are slipping rapidly back to 
the 1932 levels, with the farm problem un- 
solved by billions in subsidies and unlimited 
applications of energy. Dumping, for which 
this country violently criticizes dictatorship 
nations, now is to be tried. 

A knock-down and drag-out fight looms in 
Congress between tax-raisers and appropria- 
tion-cutters. President Roosevelt is lining 
up with the tax-raisers; Senator 
with the appropriation-cutters. This is a re- 
minder that not all budget difficulties are 
cound abroad. 

Demands of pressure groups for liberal old 
age pensions, outright price fixing, bigger 
subsidies, Jower taxes and a balanced budget 
are due to grow in importance. 

The home front offers many headaches for 
the period ahead. 


Harrison 


President Roosevelt will push ahead to 
drive inner-party opponents out into the open. 

White House confidants are hinting at an 
open break with Vice President Garner. 

The President, in policy shaping, will con- 
tinue to be guided by the following figures, 
impressed upon him: 

Out of 30,000,000 American families, nearly 
20,000,000 live on $1,500 a year or less; barely 
8,000,000 constitute the middle class earning 
between $1,500 and $3,000; only 2,000,000 have 
incomes above $3,000. 

In the low-income groups 
power if those groups vote. 

Tax policies, pension policies, subsidy 
policies and other policies rest on that base. 


lies political 


The business outlook continues favorable 
with definite improvement in the cards. 
For an appraisal of the situation made to 
guide the White House and for the views of 
important business leaders see page 4. 
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Powers Increase Arms Spending Five-Fold 


In Five Years, 


‘ERMAN military maneuvers, and a warning * and a mighty air force because of the gigantic 


¥ trom Secretary of State Hull that the world size of its territory. 
is drifting toward armed conflict. served last The Soviet tripled its armament spending 
week to focus attention on the swift pace of the in 1934 and then tripled it again in 1956 in con- 


modern armament rect Junction with its five-vear plan, Its standing 
This race began in 1935 when Chancellor Hit- armen. f a million and a half men and its re- 
ler announced Germanv’'s withdrawal from the serve force of seventeen million men, constitute 


Disarmament Conference and the League of Na- 
tions 


the largest army the world ever has known. 


Despite these impressive figures, Germany is 


Since that time the United States, Great not far behind Russia in armament spending. 
britain, Franee, Germany, Russia and Japan The Germans also were far behind other Eu- 
have led the wav in a world-wide race to in- ropean powers when the armament race bean. 
crease armies, navies.and air forces. Italy has llowever, estimates are that Hitler hax poured 
been a heavy spender until the last two vears. four billion dollars annually into armaments 
The proportions of the competition now exceed since he denounced the treatv of Versailles. 


ail pres That is 13 


treaty 


times the sum spent in 1955 under 


These great powers are spending this vear restriction, 


more than five times as much monev for arma- Germany is now ringed around with steel and 
ments as they spent in 1955. The pictogram concrete def@nse fortifications. Observers re- 
above illustrates the pace of this competition. port a modern air force which is the equal of 


any other and an army of a million men. 
gives out no official figures. 
Japan has risen in the last two years to the 


QUADRUPLED IN FIVE YEARS 


Data complied by the For ign Poliev Associ- 


ation also reveal that the bill for armaments 
to the 60 major countries of the world is now 
TITLS REGISTERED U. &. PATENT 
four times as great as it Was five vears ago, 


The competition among the great powers ac- 


counts for most of this Increase. Newsqrams 
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Back Again: “The Farm Problem” 
The 1940 Campaign Lines 
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and in e\ ry this proportion is increas- 


ing. The United States spends about 12 per 


cent of its budget for national defense. 
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the materials of 
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Heaviest spender in this armament race is | Story of American Efficiency: 


The Soviet Government will spend \ 
more than five billion dollars this vear against Food Canning Industry -- 9 


the three hundred million it spent in 1933. The ; 
1958 budget estimate is more than 16 times Right of the States to 


the 1932 figure. Choose Own Servants: 
Russia was farthest behind when the arma- 
ments race started. It has had to build a vast 


railway system, new roads, munitions factories | | 


By Senator George. .... 10 


@ position of third heaviest 


Hitler 


Reaching 15-Billion Peak 


spender for arma- 

ments among the powers of the world, 
Japan's spending for armaments this year 
approaches the two billion dollar mark, nearly 
seven times the amount spent in 1933. Much 
of this has gone to enlarge the army for the 
wars in China. However, Japan, as an island, 


and acrial defenses, 

and the United States 
ranks of heavy spenders for 
All three spend more than a bil- 
lion dollars a vear for national defense. Each 
member of this trio is spending two to three 
times the amount it spent in 1935. 
rearmament, 


cannot ignore naval 
Great Britain 


stand next in the 


France, 


armaments, 


Germany's military occupation 


of the Rhineland and annexation of Austria have 


forced France to step up its defenses. How- 
ever, the French were well equipped even in 
1933. Most of the French spending has gone 


into its army and into fortifications along the 
German frontier. 

Great Britain the United States have 
doubled their spending for national defense and 
devoted much of the 


and 
increase to navies, as be- 
fits their particular problems of defense. 

The British pouring nearly half a 
billion dollars into the development of the Royal 


now are 


Air Force. 
Modern military strategists conceive of an 
air force as the best defense against air raids. 


A defensive air force can intercept or divert the 
attention of an attacking air force. Also, the 
construction of impregnable fortifications in 
Europe has led to the building of air forces to 
leap over what cannot be passed on the ground. 


OUR RECORD PEACE SPENDING 


Armament expenditures of the United States 
are now at the record peace-time total of a bil- 
lion dollars. Appropriations have been stepped 
up gradually to keep pace with foreign powers. 
Expenditures for the Navy have 
faster than expenditures for the 


increased 
Army. Con- 
gress passed a special billion dollar naval bill 
last session with indications that most of the 
money would be spent in the Pacific area. 

Smallest spender for armaments among the 
great powers is Italy. The Italians will put 
only five hundred million into war materials 
this year. That is twice what was spent in 1933. 

At present, there are no fixed limits at which 
the armament race must end. Land forces have 
never been restricted, the attempt to do so hav- 
ing failed at Geneva in 1933. The last restric. 
tion on the number of ships which the leading 
powers may build disappeared with the joint 
expiration of the Washington Naval Treaty of 
1922 and the London Naval Treaty of 1930 on 
Dec. 31, 1936. 


(A tabulation of world expenditures on 
armaments is presented on Page 11.) 
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The March of the News 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


| Milestones of policy. . . . Issues 
| of the past and future. . . 
vestigations in 


In- 
Tennessee and 
| Washington. . . . 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT is setting 
milestones of foreign policy and of politie 
cal policy in these waning days of summer. 


To our Canadian neighbors on the north 
he delivered a message which may rank in 
history with the famous doctrine pro- 
nounced by President Monroe one hundred 


and fifteen years ago. 


“I give you my assurance that the people 
of the United States will not stand idly by 
if domination of Canadian soil is threat- 
ened by any other empire,” Mr. Roosevelt 
declared to an audience in Ontario on Au- 
gust 18. 

The Monroe Doctrine warns against ag- 
gression by foreign powers in the Western 
Hemisphere. The general assumption for 
generations has been that the United States 
would go to the assistance of Canada, if 
a foreign power should seek conquest there. 
But never before has such assistance been 
pledged officially. 


DEMOCRACIES PLEASED 
The President indicated subsequently that 
his pledge implied no extension of the famous 
doctrine, that he had merely put into words 
what President Monroe intended. Officials 


in the European democracies nevertheless 
welcomed the pledge. 


The democratic na- 
tions welcomed, also, a warning by Secre- 
tary Hull during the week that it will be 
impossible before long for some governments 
to pursue policies of “force” 
icies of 


chancelleries of the 


and other pol- 
“reason”, 

“All will have to go in one direction and 
by one way,” the soft-spoken Tennesseean 
Said in a broadcast plea for the way of reason. 


Affairs at home are engaging the attention 
of the President even more than affairs 
abroad. He keeps busy trying to have the 
voters repudiate Democrats he considers op- 
ponents of the New Deal. 


President Wilson wrote letters when he 
sought the defeat of some members of Con- 
gress in the party primaries. Other Presi- 
dents have worked behind the scenes to that 
end. But none has ever followed the course 


(Continued on Page 3, Col. 1.) 
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August 22, 1938 


AN INVESTIGATOR IN ACTION 


Senator Joseph C. O'Mahoney, of Wyoming, 
chairman of the Temporary National Economic 
Committee. is getting set to open public hearings 
in an endeavor to find out what is wrong with 
American business. First witnesses are sched- 
uled to appear “sometime in October.” 
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“Production for Use’: 
A WPA Experiment 


Government goes a step farther 
along the path of “production for 
use.” 

Surplus clothing is bought with 
Federal funds and given to the 
needy; business and labor benefit 
by more sales, more jobs. 

Here is how the latest relief ex- 


periment is working. 


HE IDEA of “production for use” has strong 

support within the Administration. One of 
the principal ways in which it is being applied 
is in the operation of 9.000 sewing rooms through- 
out the country by the WPA 

The purpose is to employ more than 165,000 
women on the relief rolls in the making of gar- 
ments and household articles. What they pro- 
duce is given away by local reiief agencies. 

A new policy now in the experimental stage 
at WPA applies the idea in a somewhat different 
manner. Surplus supplies of heavy clothing are 
being bought to be given away 

Instead of buying the materials and putting 
people to work making suits, as in the case of 
the sewing rooms, the suits are bought ready- 
made with the intention of stimulating em- 
ployment in the clothing industry. 


CONGRESS PROVIDES FUNDS 

Congress opened the way by voting to let the 
Works Progress Administration spend $25,000,000 
for “direct relief” in the year which began July 
1. The step was a departure, because WPA had 
been limited for several years to providing work 
for the unemployed 


Representatives of the organized clothing work- 
ers hurried to Washington. Unemployment in the 
clothing industry was increasing. Many fac- 
tories were not operating because the markets 
were glutted with goods. At the same time, many 
who needed clothing could not buy because they 
did not have the money. 

The spokesmen for the workers and officials 
of WPA agreed that large Government pur- 
chases of suits and dresses would help many 
manufacturers, thelr employees and those to 
whom the clothing would be presented 


ON WAR-TIME BASIS 

The decision was to spend up to $15,000,000 for 
the purpose. Buying was to be by competitive 
bidding to the Treasury Department. As in war 
time, a group of “dollar-a-year” men in private 
industry was Organized to examine the goods. 

Most of the purchasing has been done in New 
York. The latest reports to Corrington Gill, the 
Assistant Administrator of WPA in charge of the 
program, show that about $8,900,000 will be spent 
for more than a million suits and heavy coats 
for men and boys. The average cost is just under 
eight dollars. About 300,000 units of women’s and 
children’s clothing will be bought at an average 
of less than four dollars 

WPA has been told that the purchases have re- 
sulted in the re-employment already of more than 
15,000 workers in the men's clothing industry. 

Word also has reached WPA that a large num- 
ber of manufacturers were saved from financial 
failure this month by the purchases 


STATES MAY AID PROJECT 


ll of the clothing is being delivered to ware- 
houses in New York and Chicago, pending com- 
pletion of plans for distribution. The expecta- 
tion is that State welfare organizations wil] be 
asked to estimate the clothing needs of relief 
families, and that the clothing will be apportioned 
accordingly. The local welfare offices and not 
WPA probably will do the distributing in October. 
Complaints against the policy have been few. 
Some were made oh the ground that “clothing 
charity” by the Government would hurt the re- 
tailers, but WPA officials say the people who will 
be given suits would not be able to buy them. 
Public reaction when the distribution takes 
place will be watched closely. If the response is 
as favorable as it has been among the manu- 
facturers and clothing union members, the next 
Congress may be asked by WPA to provide funds 
for an expansion of the policy into other fields. 
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Third Term Talk—A French Rebuff—Threats 


And G-Men—Faster 


After-dinner talk among New 
Deal officials turns almost in- 
variably these days to the sub- 
ject of a third term for Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. An opinion of- 
ten expressed i¢ that the Presi- 
dent will seek another term only 
if a continuation of his policies 
can be assured in no other way. 
The present trend is believed by 
some members of the White 
House “inner circle” to be in 
that direction. 


* * 


Thomas E. Dewey, the Republi- 
can District Attorney who is 
making a name for himself in 
New York, has quite a few ad- 
mirers among the younger archi- 
tects of the New Deal. They say 
he is a “comer” who might get 
their political support in the fu- 
ture, if the anti-Roosevelt forces 
gain the ascendancy in the Dem- 
ocratic Party. 


@ 


An attempt in France by Secre- 
tary Morgenthau to get assur- 
ances concerning intentions of 
the French Government with re- 
gard to the franc brought little 
satisfaction. The impression 
gained was that France is mov- 
ing rapidly into a position where 
exchange controls, similar to 
those in operation in Germany, 
Italy and Japan, will be forced. 


* 
The Department of Justice is 


investigating reports of threats 
against some witnesses before the 


House of Representatives com- 
mittee investigating un-Ameri- 
can activities, Prosecutions will 
be instituted, if the threats can 
be run down. 

¢ 


Some anti-Roosevelt Democrats 
from other States are volunteer- 
ing to speak in Georgia in sup- 
port of Senator George: but he 
has given no indication that he 
wants outside help for renomi- 
nation. 
** * 


The persistent decline in the val- 
ue of the British pound, looked 
upon with favor by British au- 
thorities, is bringing nearer the 
time when this country’s two- 
billion dollar stabilization fund 
will do battle with the British 
equalization fund of almost equal 
size. Money authorities here will 
try to keep the pound from drop- 
ping much lower than 4.86 dollars 
to the pound. 


* 


An Administration aide, just 
back from a trip across the con- 
tinent, tells his associates that 
the public is interested primarily 
in old age pensions, conservation 
and public health, in that order. 


* * 


President Roosevelt is being ad- 
vised by some of his closest po- 
litical friends to show a greater 
personal interest in the problems 
of individual Congressmen in 
the next session of Congress. Mr. 
Roosevelt's radio bouquet last 


Spending—Pensions 


week to Senator Harrison as one 
of the fathers of the Social Se- 
curity Act is taken as a first 
sign that this advice may be 
heeded. 

* 


A complete reorganization of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce is getting under way 
with the objective of building 
this agency into an arm of Gov- 
ernment as important as the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Economics 
is in its held. The first is in the 
Department of Commerce, the 
latter in the Department of Ag- 
riculture. Willard Thorp, of 
Dun & Bradstreet, is doing the 
reorganization job. 


Strategy already is being consid- 
ered to keep the old-age pension 
issue from reaching the floor of 
Congress in the coming session. 
Pension sentiment is reported to 
be growing rapidly in spite of the 
existing Social Security set-up. 
** 


The Department of Justice is re- 
ceiving cooperation from minor- 
ities in practically all industries 
where it is seeking to end alleged 
monopolistic practices by “con- 
sent decrees.” Powers holding 
majority control in the industries 
are reported to be handicapping 
the Department's efforts sub- 
stantially, however. 


* * 


Henry A. Wallace is busy mar- 
shalling arguments to be used 


against demands from farm or- 
ganizations for outright price 
fixing on many agricultural prod- 
ucts. A new farm price problem 
is causing profound stirrings in 
the country regions. 


Orders at PWA are to “get the 
money going out faster” wher- 
ever possible. The amount actu- 
ally spent on the new public 
works “pump-priming” program 
to date is negligible as compared 
with the amount definitely tick- 


eted for approved projects. 
* 


The continued coolness of the 
La Follettes toward President 
Roosevelt represents an effort 
by left-wing political groups to 
keep the President moving to- 
ward reform, and to dampen any 
ardor he may have for a middle- 
of-the-road candidate tor the 
Democratic presidential nomina- 


tion in 1940. 
*** 


WPA is meeting with practically 
one-hundred-per-cent coopera- 
tion from business men and trade 
associations asked to help in the 
study of interstate trade barriers. 
The basic survey will get under 
way within a short time, once the 


expense budget is approved. 
~* * 


Key lieutenants of Secretary 
Wallace are said to be holding 
periodic meetings with a view to 
organizing support for him to be 
the Democratic presidential nom- 
inee in 1940. 


-~Underwood & Underwood 
FIRST WAGE-HOUR CHAIRMAN 
Donald M. Nelson, vice president of Sears, Roe- 
buck & Co. is chairman of the first industry 
committee appointed under the wage-hour law. 
He will head the group setting wages for 600,000 
cotton textile workers. 


Floor Under Wages: 
A Rush Job Starts 


Activity at the Department of 
Labor recalls the days of NRA as 
preparations proceed for enforce- 
ment of the Wage-Hour Act. 

One chairman of an industrial 
wage-fixing committee has been se- 
lected. Many more will be before 
long. 

The situation is outlined here: 
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POLITICAL WAR, INTERNATIONAL PEACE... 
A PLEDGE TO CANADA ...A HYDE PARK VISIT 


RECISELY at 4 o'clock, one sultry after- 

noon last week, a heavy door swung open 

in the executive offices of the White House and 

2 horde of Washington newspapermen stam- 

peded with unbecoming haste into the Presi- 
dent's oval sanctum. 


The occasion for the visit was Mr. Roosevelt's 
first “home” press conference since early July. 
The occasion for the haste was a rumor of new 
developments in the “purge” of the Democratic 
party. 

Sitting in his shirt sleeves and puffing a cigar- 
ette through the inevitable white holder, the 
Chief Executive viewed the onrush toward his 
desk with a broad smile. A nod of his head or 
a wave of his hand was his greeting to old 
friends. 

Mr. Roosevelt was glad to be back—well, no, 
he was not so glad to be back. It was too hot. 
But he was glad to see the press again. It had 
been a long while. 


Unfortunately, though, 


there was not much news. 
TO THE PRESIDENT There was a new acquisi- 


TAKES HIS BOW tion to the Presidential 
staff who should meet the boys. Commander 


Daniel Callaghan, naval aide to the President, 
took a bow. 


NEW NAVAL AIDE 


Did the boys have any questions? 


The President laid down his cigarette, took 
off his glasses and rubbed his eyes gently with 
his long fingers. It developed that the boys did 
have a question. 

“Mr. President,” one of them asked, “Have 
you anything to say about the New York pri- 
mary where Representative John O'Connor is 
running against Jim Fay?” 

The President continued to rub his eyes, but 
the proportions of his smile became broader and 
broader. He picked up his glasses and he was 
almost laughing. He had suspected someone 
might ask that question. 

In fact, the President's suspicion was so 
strong that he had an answer all prepared. He 
would read it, and the boys needn't take notes 
because he would have copies of it passed 
around. 

Under these circumstances, and with a broad 
grin playing over his face, did Mr. Roosevelt 
launch the bitterest attack of his “purge” on 


Harris & Ewing 
A SOCIAL SECURITY SMILE 
President Roosevelt was all smiles last week 
as he broadcast from the White House on the 
third birthday of the Social Security Act. “We 
have come a long way, but we still have a long 
way to go,” the President said in promising to 
broaden the Act. 


Representative O'Connor and Senator Millard 
Tydings—an attack which fell far more heavily 
on Senator Tydings than had the earlier Presi- 
dential praise of his opponent, Representative 
David Lewis, in a brief radio talk celebrating 
the third anniversary of the Social Security Act. 

As the newspapermen gasped, Mr. Roosevelt 
beamed. Yes, it did read strangely like an edi- 
torial, the President admitted. In fact, it was 
an editorial from the New York Evening Post. 


But it was his statement now and it could be 
used in quotes, 


Having obliged newspapermen with this head- 
line material, the Chief Executive then left 
Washington's breathless heat next day to visit 
his second foreign country in 10 days. He was 
off fot Canada on a threefold mission. 

Queens University wished to present Mr. 
Roosevelt with his first honorary degree of Doc- 
tor of Civil Laws. Later, he would dedicate the 
Thousand Islands international bridge across 
the St. Lawrence. And the whole visit would 
celebrate 100 years of peace along the 3,000-mile 
border between the United States and Canada. 

Not since the border warfare of 1838 has 
gunfire sputtered along that broad frontier. 

Nor would gunfire in 1938 have echoed around 


> 


— 


the world any more resoundingly than the 
President's speech at Kingston, Ont., seat of 
Queens University. 


A PLEDGE OF AID Standing in his cap and 


TO CANADA SHOULD®°™™ the parchment un- 


opened in his hand, Mr. 
SHE BE ATTACKED Roosevelt promised his 


delighted audience that “the people of the Uni- 
ted States will not stand idly by if domination 
of Canadian soil is threatened by any other 
empire.” 

After lunch Mr. Roosevelt motored the 30 
miles to Ivy Lea, Ont., in company with his old- 
time Harvard friend, Prime Minister Mackenzie 
King of Canada, 

Arriving at the bridge, President Roosevelt 
and Prime Minister King together clutched the 
scissors which cut the ribbon and formally op- 
ened the bridge. 

Then, standing in the natural amphitheatre at 
Wells Landing, the President again made head- 
lines as he sought once more Canadian coopera- 
tion in developing the power and navigation 
potentialities of the St. Lawrence waterway. 

“I look forward to the day,” he proclaimed, 
“when a Canadian Prime Minster and an Am- 
erican President can meet to dedicate, not a 
bridge across this water, but the very water 
iiself.” 

The day of pomp and ceremony had tired the 
President, but one more unscheduled appearance 
remained. The Presidential automobile arrived 
at the railroad siding in Clayton, N. Y., long be- 
fore his train pulled in, and Mr. Roosevelt had 
to summon up his smile again and greet the 
hundreds of admirers who pressed around his 
automobile. 

Next morning he was home in Hyde Park for 
the first time in two months, preparing to op- 
erate for the next 10 days from temporary ex- 
ecutive quarters. 

Saturday he entertained Secretary of Agri- 
culture Wallace, bearing, not incense and myrrh 
but a weighty problem in the nation’s wheat 
surplus, and Mayor LaGuardia of New York. 

Pleasant days were ahead at the family seat 
of the Roosevelts, but they were not to be vaca- 
tion days. The President planned to operate 
much as if he were in Washington, save for 
atternoon drives in his specially built car, per- 
haps, or swims in the pool. 


YWIFT action by Adminstrator Elmer F. An- 
drews in selecting an industry commiitee 
for cotton textiles under the provisions of the 
new wage and hour law has brought forcibly 
to the attention of employers ond employees the 
fact that the statute goes inte effect Oct. 24 

Donald M. Nelson wil! be chairman of the com- 
mittee settling the wage problem for 600,000 cot- 
ton textile workers. 

A standard minimum of 25 cents and maxi- 
mum of 44 hours will be established by law. Ex- 
cept for agriculture and farming, industries in 
interstate commerce are charged to work toward 
the 40-cent, 40-hour week as rapidly as possibile, 


Mr. Andrews promises that he will cooperate 
fully with business men in setting standards 
above the 25-cent, 44-hour minima which g90 
into effect Oct. 24. He does not propose there 
shall be any such turmoil as accompanied ap- 
plication of the National Recovery Administra- 
tion codes 


However, a 30-cent wage for the cotton textile 
industry is forecast already. Employers and em- 
ployees are reported to have »greed on this fig- 
ure—five cents over the minimum 


QUICK ACTION IN TEXTILES 


Mr. Andrews expresses the hope that the Act 
will not bring wage cuts. Reports of widespread 
pay reductions have drifted in. Some may be au- 
tomatic as employers reduce hours to 44 and re- 
tain the same hourly wage. Others may be an 
attempt to get down to minimum standards 


The Administrator characterizes wage cutting 
as “economically unsound and very uniair to 


labor.” However. there is nothing in the Act to 
prevent pay reductions. 


Industry committees will concentrate on the 
wage problem. Committees are charged by the 
law to set wages at the highest figure which 
will not curtail employment 

The problem of southern differentials will 
come up early in the cotton ‘extile proceedings. 
the law allows differentials on the basis of 
transportation, living and production costs. In- 
dustry will watch carefully M). Andrews’ han- 
diing of this problem. 

Clarification of the exemption lists will be an- 
other matter Mr. Andrews will take up at the 
oulset. The Administrator must interpret appli- 
cation of the law to office and clerical workers, 
watchmen, firemen, outside workers, research 
workers, repair men, maintenance men, etc. The 
Act does not specifically answer this question 


PROBLEMS OF ENFORCEMENT 


Enforcement of the Act will be another early 
problem for the Administra’or. At first, Mr. 
Andrews will depend on the automatic enforce- 
ment provided in the clause which allows a 
worker to sue for double the amount of losses 
caused by an employer's violations 

The Walsh-Healey Act which regulates hours 
and wages of companies selling to the Federal 
Government provides enforcement agents who 
may be utilized. Also, various State inspectors 
may be pressed into service. The wage and hour 
staff must be set up from civil service lists. When 
established, it can carry on its OWn investiga- 
tions 

Nor will enforcement prevent the evasion tac- 
tics reported from the South, where certain com- 
panies are said to be setting up separate manu- 
facturing corporations to keep that portion of 
their business in intrastate commerce and out- 
side federal wage and hour jurisdiction. Courts 
will probably be called upon to pass on the legal- 
ity of this tactic. 

(A full question-and-answer explanation of the 
wage and hour law is presented on Page 7.) 
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The March 


IN NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


now being pursued by Mr. Roose- 
velt. 

In Georgia, the President 
took to the stump to denounce 
the record of Senator George 
Observing the third anniver- 
sary of the Social Security Act 
last week, he paid special trib- 
ute over the radio to one of its 
sponsors, Representative Lewis— 
the rival of Senator Tydings in 
Maryland. 

Then, in a statement read 
his office to 200 newspaper men, 
Mr Roosevel.t castigated Senator 
Tydings and Representative 
O'Connor of New York, by name. 


in 


The two Senators and the Rep- 
resentative accepted the Presi- 
dential challenge. They asserted 
opposition to “one-man rule” of 
the Democratic Party and de- 
fended their “independence on 
New Deal issues in Congress. 

Among the issues which have 
split Democratic ranks in the past 
are social taxes, and 
farm subsidies. 
foreshadow continued dispute. 

The President recorded himself 
again in favor of extending and 
liberalizing the provisions for old 
age pensions in the Social Se- 
curity Act. A recommendation to 
Congress is expected. 


security, 
Developments 


Since any extension will cost 
money, the question of taxes to 
meet the bill will arise. Chair- 
man Harrison, of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee, intimated that 
it may be necessary to make more 
people pay taxes any- 
way—unless business improves. 
He will resist again if Mr. Roose- 
velt asks Congress to restore the 
former undivided profit tax rates. 


income 


In agriculture, Secretary Wal- 
lace has just made public the 
program by which the AAA ray- 
ments to “cooperating farmers” 
will be increased by $200,000,000 
during 1939. Protests that the 
subsidies are too large or too 
small will present another prob- 
lem for the Administration. 

Argument over still another is- 
sue, power policy, is likely to 
center an results of the current 
Congressional investigation of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
The hearings go on day in and 
day out at Knoxville, with few in- 
dications whether the committee 
will uphold or arraign the TVA 
directorate. 

An investigation of the future 
is proving of special interest to 
business men. Letters reach the 
Capital daily asking information 
about the study of monopolies, 
price-fixing and business prac- 
tices in general. The inquirers 
are being told that procedure has 
yet to be agreed upon. 


The United States 


News 


WOAMSGPAI’ FARM PROBLEM BACK ON U. S. DOORSTEP: 


WHY FEDERAL BILLIONS PROVIDED NO 


¢ the truth be known 
hoary farm probiem is back o1 
the Government's doorstep. clamor- 
ing as loudly as ever for attention 

In the brief period of five years 
this Government has spent three 
billion dollars, has utilized organi- 
zation, persuasion and compulsion. 
and has ventured into experiment 
after experiment. in an effort to 
solve the farm problem 

Yet toagay the same old probiem 
is back again. as lusty as ever 


the 


President Roosevelt is being told 
that this problem, if unattended 
can upset the present budding re- 
covery. Henry A. Wallace. Secretary 
of Agriculture, is assuring the Presi- 
dent that something definitely is 
being done with the problem. Henry 
Morgenthau. Secretary of the Treas- 
ury. is preparing to supply the ad- 
ditional funds that will be required 
in the doing 

Actually the Government's chief 
advisers keep emphasizing, the farm 
problem—next to the unemployment 
problem—is the most and 
the persistent of 
what's wrong with 


giaring 
indicator 
the country 


PROBLEM IN SIMPLE TERMS 


moat 


The problem—as the Government 
Dianners see it—can be state 
simply. That problem is this 

There are six million farm units 


which must provide a livelihood for 
thirty million people, or a quarter of 
the population. These units are cap- 
able of producing more wheat and 
cotton and tobacco and livestock and 
other products than the consuming 
pusiic of the nation can absorb 
with existing income. In the 
past. surplus products have found 
an outiet abroad. But now other 
nations 
or lack of dollars. or demands of 
their own colonies, or for other rea- 
sons-—raise barriers against much of 
the American surplus 


its 


How. under the circumstances, are 
American farmers find markets 
that will provide them with the in- 
come to which they have become 
accustomed, or how are they to ad- 
just their operations that they will 
escape from the pressing problem’? 

Drought. first in 1934 and again 
in 1936. created conditions that en- 
abled the nation’s farmers and the 
nation itself to forget that question 
temporarily. One year of norma 
crops is bringing the question back 
for a quick answer 


WHAT THE PRICES SHOW 
he problem is shown in figures 

Wheat that sold last year for an 
average of $1.13 on the farm, today 
brings less than 60 cents. With a 
normal demand for 750,000,000 bush- 
els of wheat. farmers have 1,147,- 
000.000 bushels on hand to sell. 

Cotton that sold last year for an 
average of 12.5 cents a pound on the 
farm, this year is bringing less than 
9 cents and that is a pegged price 
With a normal demand for 13,000,000 
bales of American cotton, ut home 
and abroad, farmers have 25.500.000 
bales on hand to sell 


to 


Corn that sold last year for an av- 
erage of $1.18 a bushel on the 
farm, this year is bringing less than 
50 cents a bushel. With a normal 
demand for 2,450,000.000 bushels of 
corn farmers will have 2,900,000,000 
bushels on hand 

The same story is beginning to be 
told by other commodities as wel! 
Secretary Wallace is predicting that 
soon all of agriculture will be en- 
gulfed. And the Government's eco- 
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3. "Ya™ 


now 


American farmer. 


ruary of this year. provided a whole 
new set of machinery for that pur- 
pose This machinery already is 
creaking under the load that it car- 
ries 

What is happening can best be 
understood by a glance at the ma- 
chinery at work 

There is the case of wheat. which 
is trown on most American farms 

Wheat growers, who cooperated 
with the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration in the past year by 
planting more of their land to grass, 
now are being offered price-stabiliz- 
ing loans that average sixty cents 
a oushel. These bolster the 
income of farmers who are eligible 
to receive them. But they also tend 
to peg the price of wheat and for- 
eign growers tous are in a posiluon 
to undersell American growers 


joans 


Here enters another idea. Canada 
and Argentina guarantee their 
wheat growers a minimum price. In 
Canada the price is set at 80 cents 


a bushel But then the surplus 
wheat is left to seek its market at 
whatever price it will bring. A pref- 


erential market exists in Great Brit- 
ain for Canadian wheat. To get the 
American farmers into this market, 
Mr. Wallace, speaking for the United 
States Government, announces that 
this Government is going to under- 
take a cautious job of financing the 
sale of some American wheat in for- 
eign markets. This will mean dump- 
ing of wheat. The single previous 
venture cost $6.500,000 to dispose of 
28.000,000 bushels 


But even if the Government was 
ready and willing to spend large 
sums of money to dump surplus 
wheat abroad the experts say that 
there would be no markets suffi- 
ciently bruad to receive this wheat. 
The reason is that most every im- 
portant nation now is_ trying 


to encourage its own farmers to grow 
a suffictent volume of foodstuffs to 
make that nation self-sustaining. 
Mr. Wallace questions whether this 
country even could give away al! of 
the wheat that it now has available. 


CROP CONTROL: 1939 PATTERN 


Out of that situation grows a con- 
trol plan for 1939 

Farmers now are being told by the 
Government that if they will agree 
to plant only the number of acres 
that the Government says they 
should plant—adding up to a total 
of 55,000 000 acres in place of 80.- 
000 000 year—each cooperating 
farmer will receive between 26 and 
30 cents a bushel on the normal 
yield from the planted acres. No 
longer does the AAA make payment 
directly for growing wheat. 

These are attractive inducements, 
but many farmers, in regions of 
cheap land and low taxes, can grow 
wheat at a profit for today's low 
price. They may not join up. In 
that event, under the law, if two- 
thirds of voting farmers approve, 
the Government next year will be 
ready to limit the amount of wheat 
that each farmer may sell free from 
a penalty tax. 


COMPULSION IN TOBACCOS 

Compulsion is getting its first try- 
out in tobacco. 

Every grower of tobacco this year 
is assigned a quota, telling him ex- 
actly how many pounds of his crop 
he may market free of penalty. The 
farmers voted for these quotas. But 
in Georgia where the tobacco crop is 
large. growers are finding that the 
individual quotas pinch, leaving 
them with tobacco that can only be 
sold at the expense of a penalty tax. 
The kick-back of grower resentment 
at the restrictions for which,tney 
voted quickly has led to a loosening 
of those restrictions by the Govern- 
ment in Washington. 

It was by the narrowest margin 
that a similar test of compulsion was 


this 


not 


nomic advisers are saying that. if © avwided among the nation’s larce 
all of agriculture is in an- number ol corn growers 
other wave of deflation and poverty, Corn is a crop that is marketed 
ther the whole economy of the for the most part through livestock 
country will be jolted badly just 4S | and through dairy products. Corn 
it is beginning to recover from one eruwers were asked this vear to 
shock make a reduction of about 20 per 
cent in the acreage pianted to their 
PLANNING AND CONTROLS hief crop. Barely half of the grow- 
t is ” this point mat the prov- ers were attracted by the ten cents | 
of planning enter bushel subsidy offered for divert- 
7 are prospects of a large crop and | 
by curtailing production when mar- | have declined more than Atty | 
kets narrow. Agriculture now seeks per cent 
through Government to apply indus- 
try’s technique. Congress. in Feb- REACTION IN CORN BELT | 
Congress set up a formula in the 
new Agricultural Adjustment Act. 
| requiring that the Secretary of Ag- | 
Same old farm problem | riculture order a vote among farm- 
back on the nation’s door- | °S OM ‘he question of compelling 
| growers to store a portion of their 
step. corn. With so few cooperators the 
Billions foil to provide en voir be yuld oan been nega ive A 
negative vote would have ended the 
answer. chance of price stabilizing loans 
; | Mr. Wallece finally decided that. by 
What lies ahead for the | the narrow margin of 30,000.000 


Dusheis in a total supply of 2.900.- 


| Howard R. Tolley 
WRESTLING WITH ANOTHER FARM PROBLEM 


J Yppteepensmcer prices and rising supplies of agricultural products 

are putting a strain on the Government's control machinery. 

Howard R. Tolley (left), Administrator of the Agricultural Adjust- 

ment Act is endeavoring to regulate production and marketing of 

farm commodities, while Lynn Talley, (right) president of the 

Commodity Credit Corporation, is bolstering prices by price-stabil- 
izing loans on cotton, corn and wheat. 


Lynn Talley 


ANSWER 


# paid to cotton growers for this acre- 


000.000 bushels. corn crowers yuld 
avoiagd a vole on quo.as 
The aftermath of this decision is 
that cooperating corn growers are to 
be offered loans of 58 cents a bushel 


Cotton shows the extent to which ¢ prices today would be five cents a 


on any corn that they want to store the existing control plans will go | pound or lower 

In addition, these growers are told when fully utilized. The problem As a result of that situation, the 
that if they want to join with next of cotton broke a year earlier than South this year was asked to reduce 
year’s conservation program they the problem of wheat and corn. This the acreage planted to cotton to a 
can receive from 13 to 16 cents a is due to the fact that in 1937 the point below 27,000,000 acres in con- 
bushel for each bushel of normal South grew the largest cotton crop trast to 40.000.000 acres normally 
production on acres that they will § in history-—19,000,000 bales. Prices planted. Growers cooperated al- 
be alloted for corn growing. In this quickly dropped to a point below the most unanimously. The result is 
way the Government hopes to be 9-cent level at which the Govern- | that instead of 19,000,000 bales the 
able to bring the supply of corn ment would make loans. If unsup- | cotton belt will grow 12,000,000 bales. 
more nearly into line with demand ported, Mr. Wallace says, cotton | Subsidies of $230,000,000 will be 


age reduction. In addition, there is 
going to be compulsory control over 
marketing of this year’s crop. Yet 
the price of cotton, weighed down 
by the largest total supply in his- 
tory, is holding under the stabilized 
price level 

To stabilize prices the Government 
has loans outstanding on, or owns, 
more than 7,000,000 bales of cotton 
involving an outlay of nearly $350,- 
000,000. By the end of the present 
year it could have underwritten 
more than 13,000,000 bales involving 
a commitment of nearly $700,000.000 
in cotton alone 

And still, officials point out, the 
cotton problem would not have been 
solved. 


EFFECT ON THE CITY MAN 
Where does all of this leave the 
American taxpayer and city dweller? 
AAA officials are frank to admit 
that the answer is obscure. They 
insist that the machinery of control 
built up for agriculture represents 
little more than an effort by Gov- 
ernment to provide agriculture with 
A partial equality with industry and 
labor—both of which are organized. 


The over-all problem, like the 
over-all problem of industry itself, 
is something else again. 


This problem, the AAA planners 
insist along with other Government 
officials, involves either the revival 
of world trade and the removal of 
trade barriers that now stifle the 
free exchange of goods, or the build- 
ing of new forms of economic con- 
trol that will enable American in- 
dustry to operate at full capacity to 
supply an enlarged American mar- 
ket. 


| & IS ONE of a corps of scien- 
tists here at Gulf. who are de- 
liberately engaged to make trouble 


for us. 


His is the job, to test our prod- 
ucts under all the conditions to be 
encountered in actual practice. And 
—more important—to devise situa- 


lions many times more severe than 


will ever he faced by these lubri- 
canis. In fact, some of these tests 
magnify real problems as much as 
one hundred times. 

Is that carrying things a bit too 
far? 

We don’t think so here at Gulf, 
For by means of these self-imposed 


“troubles,” many truly remarkable 


products have been born—lubricants 
possessing such stamina and stabil- 
ity that they can withstand far 
greater punishment than they will 


ever receive in industry's machines, 
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Clarence Francis 


President, General Foods 


Corporation, 
answers: 

The outlook for the next few 
Months iooKs favorable for improv- 
ing business, and is improvement 
Mignt continue into next year 

Due to the decreases in inventories 
and other factors, ' believe that we 
are soon due for what might be 
caiiea the orthodox type of recov 
ers Phere no qu t what 
by pu 2 

If yar ne? 
me Lin new ous 
recovel ana 
Tin On 
ine pa " and 
Ou ‘ Pia marta 
this end ce ic 
T. R. Preston 

Chattanooga. Tenn.: President, 


Hamilton National Bank: Former 
President. American Bankers’ 
Association 


answers: 


is a slight 
mos Oi 
tne 


Impl nt i 


and 
he ousiness wor.d could be aasured 
that tax durde be equalized 


no furthe ixes impoecd. that regu- 
time at least. and ‘nat there would 


pius e Dalan = of our federal 
budge | On -TA NILE Ou 
sustained improvement would b 
Mos p on 

If above conditions could be 


about our relief rolls would 


disappear 


Virgil Jordan 
President, National Industrial 
Conference Board, New York. 


answers: 


VV opinion is that the evidences of 
4 increased business activity dur- 
ing the last two months are not the 
forerunner of a sustained period of 
recovery. 

I think that business activity will 
continue to increase slowly and ir- 
reguiarly during the remainder of 


-Underwood & Underwood 
VIRGIL JORDAN 


this year, and will fluctuate with 
spending of manufactured money 
by the Federal Government, but that 
no sound recovery or resumption of 
Stable economic progress is possible 


in the United States for an indefi- 
nite period 

The fluctuations in business ac- 
tivity, upwards or downwards, dur- 


INE period are Mainiy the resu! 


domestic 


vyovernment poucie 


inlernationa) condi)’ ion OVC] Wilk 
busing mit » longer have any 
contro 


Ralph E. Flanders 


Springfield, Vt.; President, Jones 
and Lamson Machine Company, 


answers: 


business improvement of the 
past few weeks should, we be- 
lieve, continue for some months to 
come, provadly without any 


sudden or spectaculal 
tne expansion 

The 
torie 
of money in the hands of 


features to 


marked decrease in inven- 


and ine Liat inat | 


Individ- 
uais have been withheld from 
pend) and investment both tend 
10 make a 
ware 


tions. 


tures 
min 
expansion of Pusings 


Thi 


snouid Nave a continue 


+ 


j > unde ying bad 
inc} ore wity of circu- 

aep rema S ai 
depre 

of b K wie iTrpo 
raie ‘ inv 
nis iaCl WHICH Das deleated a 
iempis at “pump-primineg Will 
in tne end sct limits to the cffective- 
ness of | a pump-priming 
course lich we ive embarked 
Ui Lid of and in- 
Nave more « 
Governn Lihnan they have at th 
mome eTe Cal ita 
sustained 

A miicated Ove prent 


comobi- 
pressure 


Dusiness improvement is a 


nation of normal 


recover;ry 


ind the expected impetus of ew 
governmental expenditure Dine 
one. unheaithy. The unhealthy ele 
ment Will set limits to the degres 


and duration of 


| 


The Question the Week: 


TITLE BEGISTERED CO. BS. PATENT OFFict 


‘James W. Hook 


New Haven, Conn.; President, 
The New England Council; Presi- 
dent, Geometric Tool Company, 


answers: 


CAN only state my personal views 
In my 


pendabie signs as yet of a sustained 


opinion there are no de- 


period of recovery getting underway 
There are, however, signs of a sub- 
Sidized interim recovery which may 
last for awhile. leave 
in a worse condition than we are al 
present. 
You can’t 
ery with a 


and then us 


have sustained recov- 
third of our population 
aepending on Government for jobds 

ome. And you cant pu 
men and women to work 
ivate industry so long as individ- 
hang onto their 
reserves. and refuse 
them in ex- 
profits 


continue to 
cash and credit 
through fear. to 
pectation of 


invest 
future 
We must not forget that all of our 

composite of in- 


represen'ed by tive 


tweet " 


are ine 
dividuals eneray 
and capital they have invested in 


em These individuals are 
they once did 
encouraced to do so 
possible wh 


noi 
They 
This 
Lainti¢es 
removed. 


«as 


uncel 


ture are 


Paul S. Dick 


Portland, Oregon; President, 
The United States National Bank, 


answers: 


busl 
evident 
as eise- 
with a larg? 
peopie, coupled with my 
ooservations me t9 
present trend is a 
sus'ained recovery 
according to barometers usu- 
alby considered trustworthy, should 


of a modest 
mprovement 
in the Pacific 


where 


ness are 
Northwest, 
Conversations 
number of 
personal cause 
pciueve inal ine 
forerunner of 


woiecn 
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HOW ABOUT BUSINESS? DO SIGNS POINT 
TO AN IMPROVEMENT IN CONDITIONS? 


T. Keller 


'HAT is the future of American business? 


Do—or do not—the present signs point to a sustained im- 


provement in business conditions? 


There has been such widespread discussion of the outlook for | 


business that The United States News, to obtain authoritative 


expressions of views, submitted the following questions to a 


number of leading bankers, industrial executives and economists: 


1. In your opinion are the signs of business improve- 


ment, apparent in recent weeks, the forerunner of a 
sustained period of recovery? | 


the period just ahead? 


3. To what factors should business improvement be at- | 


What is your appraisal of the outlook for business in 


tributed if the turn for the better now is taking place? 
Answers to these questions are presented on this page 


Also presented on this page as a general answer to the ques- 


tion is a summary hitherto unpublished, of a broad survey of 


American business conditions, prepared by a group of Govern- 


ment economists for the guidance of White House advisors. 


continue and perhaps be accelerated 
year of 1939. A 


secliou 


during the calenda 
this 


the eie- 


survey of conditions in 


clearly indicates [tbat all 


ments, with the possible exception 
of confidence, are present, and it bk 
reasonable to assume that if the up- 
turn in volume is continuous, even 
though of modest proportions, dis- 
trust will gradually disappear 

The change in business condl- 
tions is probably altributable to the 
fact that capital is plentiful, inven- 
tories practically normal, consump- 
tion is in excess of production, har- 
prospects promising, and 
finally, to the attitude of merchants 
industrialists and others who are 
suffering from inertia prevalent in 
business for the pas! twelve months 

The lending-spending program of 
the Administration can be con- 
strued only as a favorable influence, 
the effect of which, however, will 


vest are 


priming 
are 
a temporiry 
business, but it w.il only be tem- 


be more apparent in 1939 than dur- 


ing the present fal! months. The 
forward movement will, of course 
to an extent be retarded by iabor 


controversies, the approach of colder 


weather, and by reduced 
power on the part o/ a large numoer 
of families whose ineome has been 
materially reduced since the early 


spending 


autumn of 1937 


DeWitt M. Emery 


Akron. Ohio: President, National 
Small Business Men's Association, 


answers: 


ERE are my answers to the ques- 
tions asked 
1—I do not 
on the which 
indulging is bound 
favorable effect 


believe 
scale in 


Pump 
we 
to have 
on 


now 


Wide World 
DEWITT M. EMERY 
porary. Too many basic factors are 
out of focus for there to be any 
reai recovery now or in ine heal 
future 
2—In my judgment there will b 
a improvement in OusIness 
during the balance of August, con- 
tinuing through September and Oc- 
tober with perhaps a falling off the 


returns snow 


ober until alte: 
that the Congress will be 
mindcd, and 
recovery oshead of 
business will improve more rapidly. 
improvement being on a firmer 


next 
independeatily 
put 


more 
inclined 
reform, 


the 
foundation 

There is unquestionably a 
mendous pent-up Gemand for goods 


tre- 


of all kinds, but the vast majority 
of people who have a doliar are 
hanging on to it: they don't know 


long ‘t 
anotiner one 

Changing the complexion of Con- 
gress, I long way 
Loward eslaDlisning some measure of 


how will be before they get 


believe, Wi'l @O a 


confidence in the future 


3.—Some times things happen in 
spite of what's done, rather than 
because of it 


How Government Economists Analyze Present Business Factors 


What follows is an appraisal 
of the outlook for American busi- 
ness as made by a group of Gor- 
ernment economists for use by 
White House advisers. 


1.—The Position of the Consumer. 
of 

Arelatively well 
months since August, when 
business turned downward. The doi- 
lar volume of trade was 17 per cent 
lower in May. 1938. than in May, 
1937, but prices had declined 8 per 
cent so that the physical volume of 
sales was not more than 10 per cent 
below the recovery period 

Retailers are to be credited with 
this sustaining factor because of 
their readiness to cut prices sharply 


goods has been 


maintained in the 


1937, 


to move goods The depression 
months showed that consumers 
were shifting their purchases sharp- 
ly, buying fewer cars and more 


clothes and in other ways diverting 
their spending to products that of- 
fered better values. 

A continuation of the high 
of consumer spending may be 


level 
ex- 
pected. There is no hoarding com- 
plex at this stage. Bank deposits 
are insured, removing fear in that 
quarter. Income of individuals has 
not fallen in proportion to the drop 
in production. Farmer income in 
particular has until now been well 
Maintained 

Government spending is to 
vent exhaustion of consumer 
sourcés. The Federal! 
is spending between 7'. 
dollars a year. 
ernments 


pre- 

rc- 
Government 
and 9 billion 
State and local gov- 
spending 10 
and there is 3 billion dollars 
port trade | 
what approache a non-shrinking 
income that involves a stabili 
support for consumer expenditure 
The wage and hour law wil! fit 
tnis picture iater 


are billions 
in @x- 
These billions provide 


Zing 


into 


+ the period between 


2. The Position of Financial Institutions 


HE period from 1930 to 1932 

one of deterioration in the na- 
uuon's structure of finance 
ory of that period still holds over 
in some quarters. Thus bankers have 
made up their minds never to lend 
acain except upon extraordinary as- 
Surance o! safety of the loan, and 
business has made up its mind never 


The mem.- 


to borrow again except sparingly and 
as a last resort 
Yet the present position of the 


banks is onc of huge excess reserves 


and of high liquidity and adequate 


capital. There are negligible frozen 


assets on the DOOKs of the banks and 


ihnere 18 an absence o! fear of bank 


failure or of panic 
The after effects of the collapse 
mor.sace ficlid have been even 


ereater than the col} ipse of bankine 


Experience with mortgage loans in 


1930 and 1932 
served almost completely to freeze 
construction. The nation’s banking 
System was back in good working 
order six months after the banking 
holiday of March, 1933. The mortgage 
banking machinery of the country is 


}ust Deginning to function well again 
Six years after the collapse. The 
new machinery for mortgage f- 


nancing iS lO De A DOSILiVe assistance 
to business instead of 14 
source of collapse as it was in the 
past depression 

At the same time insurance has 
played an important part in clear- 
ing the decks for resumption of bank 
lending. Insurance companies have 
$200,000,000 a month in new savings 
of the people to invest 


advance 


These com- 


panies have taken over much in- 
terim financing and can do much 
to restore the investment markets. 


The sharp decline in security 
prices that occurred after August of 
last year has served to test the fi- 
nancial structure of the country and 
has revealed it to be sound. The de- 
struction of purchasing power that 
grew from this collapse was not 
a5 great as that after 1929 and now 
has been partly restored by a price 
advance 


3. The Position of Business Enterprise 
N SPITE of talk to the contrary, 
the financial condition of Ameri- 
can business concerns, as measured 
by their earnings reports, was better 
on Dec. 31, 1937, than in any year but 
1929. If the unsound 1929 situation 


8s discounted, it can be said that the 


1937 condition of American corpora- 


LIONS WAS Alronger than ever be- 
lore 
Moody's analysis of 316 leading 


corporations showed that these cor- 
porations held $2,390,000,000 in cash, 
or its equivalent, 
000 ol 


current liabilities. 


assets of these 
SY 383.000 000 


bial Olilt its 


ALANS 
and 
$4,299 .000.000 
The one weak spot was an inven- 
tory accumulation $820 60,000 creat- 


Lota! 


long-term 


curren’ 
debt 


er than in 1929. As this excess since 


against $2,324,000,- 
Current 
corporations totaled 


of 


> 


has been worked off and the result- 


ing funds have been used to reduce 
liabilities and add to cash. the cur 


rent position of these corporations 


is Stronger than at any time in his- 


Lory 
Also 
are anxious to lend 


tions have a high 


a low funded debt and profits pros- 


pects are excellent. leading to the 


conciusion business should have 


no lrouDie raising whatever money, 
whethe 
that it 


short-term or 
may require 
Railroads are an 


long-term, 


exception and 


Interest rates are low. banks 


plenty of lone- 
term money is Available, corpora- 


redit rating and 


continue to show few signs of broad « of recovery. Prices still are far from «4 and increased employment will open 


early improvement. 


4. Government Spending 


ROSS Federal Government ex- 
penditures for the 1937-38 fiscal 
year amounted to 7.5 billion dollars 


The budget for the 1938-39 fiscal | 


year calls for 9 billions in expendi- 
tures. One of the chief factors pre- 
venting a decline to the 1930-32 lev- 
els in this latest depression was the 
added 4 billions of Government ex- 
penditures over the years of that 
earlier period. 

At present the Federal Govern- 
ment outlays are adding about $170,- 
000.000 a month to purchasing power 
This total of the “net contribution” 


is expected to rise to $300,000.000 a | 


month next year. These expenditures 


‘HAT is the outlook for 
business in the months 
ahead? 


No question is asked more 
frequently. The answer affects 
the plans of business men and 
of Government, it affects the 
well-being of the masses of the 
people and is of importance to 
much of the world. 

Well able to give the answer 
in a broad way are the Govern- 
ments economists who have 
access to a wide field of 
formation, 

Presented here is the answer 
given by a group of the Gov- 
ernment’s economists, an 
“outlook report” prepared for 
the guidance of officials who 
advise the White House. This 
is a hitherto unpublished sum- 
mary of the broad survey of 
American business. 


in- 


of borrowed money are a dynamic 
factor in producing activity as con- 
trasted with the stabilizing influence 
of State and local expenditures which 
represent spending of funds raised 
by taxation. 


5. Foreign Trade 
HE situation is somewhat uncer- 
tain Owing to the heavy excess 
of exports of American products con- 
trasted with imports into this coun- 
try of foreign products. Special fac- 
Lors suggest, however, that there will 
be no sharp contraction of thistrade 


6. Prices 
ALANCE between broad price 
groups is a necessary condition 


— 


realizing this balance but the trend 
is improving and will continue to 
improve as a business upturn accen- 
tuates demand for raw materials 
Farm products are most depressed of 
the major groups. 


7. Employment 


ETWEEN Labor Day. 1937, and 
May. 1938, a total of 3,300,000 
workers lost their jobs If agricul- 


tural workers are added to this total 
it reaches 4,000,000 and if new work- 
ers unable to fing employment are 
added the total is 4,250,000 

Two-thirds, or 2,100,000, workers 
lost employment in mining and man- 
ufacturing. At the same time hours 
of work were curtailed on an aver- 
age from 38.6 per week last year to 
34.5 hours per week this yea! 

Because of the shorte: 
increased efficiency. re-employment 
of labor in the early re- 
covery will be slower than the rise 
in production. It would be entirely 
possible for industrial production to 
rise 15 to 20 per cent without any 
substantial increase in employment 
but this development is not likely. 
A rise in production to 100 per cent 
of the 1923-25 average would give 
about 1,500,000 jobs outside of acri- 
culture 


hours and 


Stages of 


8. Recovery Begins 
EVERSAL in the downward cycle 
came in June, with May the loa 
point. Prospects aie that recovery 
will be rapid rather than creeping 
The production of non-durable goods 
will turn up while the production of 


durable goods still is contracting 
The turn in durable foods 
requirements for maintenance, 


which may now be expected, will be 
reenforced by an ‘ncrease in public 
works spending. A more rapid ac- 
celeration of the upward movement 
in this field should result 

The outlook is for a rapid recovery 
extending through next spring and 
if this outlook materializes Govern- 
ment spending should be under con- 
trol to avoid driving into a boom 
period. 

The Federal Reserve Board 
of industrial production at 
June and 81 in July should 
between 85 and 95 at the end 
year. 


index 
76 in 
reach 
of the 


9. The Spring Continuation of Recovery 
HE RATE of the Government's 
contribution to purchasing power 
through deficit spending should in- 
crease rapidly. Alter a fall of im- 
proved business and with increasing 
consumption there is a strong likeli- 
hood that busines men will again 
expand and renovate their produc- 
live equipment. 
Resumption of business activity 


| 


a broader demand 
There is every 


cenit 


for new housing. 
chance that the re- 
of credit will end 
some expansion wilil occur. 
urther beat the 
is likely. 


contrac 
and itnat 
Some f 
wage 


Lion 
atlempt to 
and hour law 

These developments spell improve- 
ment setbacks but 
they are likely to be short and smal 
the Federal Re- 
industrial pro- 
and 105 


There may be 
with spring finding 
serve Board 
duction 


index o! 
between 95 


10. Policy 


HE ANALYSIS so far made is 

based upon the presumption that 
the Government will follow an ag- 
gressive policy of spending. Should 
a decision be made to curtail spend- 
ing a definite sethack could be ex- 
pected 

With aggressive spending between 
now and next spring there is the 
prospect that next spring will pro- 
duce some consideration to the prob- 
lem of boom Past ex- 
‘hat a level of in- 
105 and 
reached 
motion 


avoidance 
perience suggests 
dustrial pr 
115 is the 
rapidly 
boom forces 
in the 


mauclion between 
pe 
ing in 
1928-29 and 
1936-37 period the 
through 110 inaugurated 

which resulted in 
unbalanced 
ventory 


that can 
Without sett 
In again 
break 
booms 
Wild speculation 
price changes and in- 
accumulations 

This danger. which will be accen- 
tuated by hour shortening under the 
new wage and hour law the 
production of goods in the con- 
sumption goods field, with so rapid 
a rise as to strike sharply at existing 
capacites. When a rise of this kind 
occurs pronts advance rapidly and 


lies in 


business in some areas—particularly 
those of monopoly controls—is in a 
position to 
higher 


certain 


cdemand 
prices 


areas 


and to 
Like is@. 


receive 
labor in 
already getting 
po- 
ina Lo oblain wage 


the highest wage rates—is in a 
Sition to demand 


Incrcascs 

Pressure against capacity leads to 
a scramble for investment goods 
which further increases the pressure 
on capacities 

It is possible that some automatic 
breaks will be set in motion by ris- 
ing activity. 
decline reducing Govern- 
ment expenditures and industry may 
bring in new capacity that had been 
Started before the |! setback 
curred. The important thine is to 
prevent, if possible, a new wave of 
price 


Thus, relief rolls may 
thereby 


ast 


Government would be wise at this 
Stage to stimulate 
ment. 


capital invest- 
even to the extent of utilizing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration, to help finance the construc- 


lion of new plant and equipment. 


Gen. Robert E. Wood 


Detroit, Michigan: 
President, Chrysler Corporation, 


answers: 
T 1S difficult to 
tent to which 
provement which 
dence in recent 


ine 
business 
has been in evi- 
weeks may develop. 

There seems to be little question 
but that the prospects for substan- 
tial federal spending has contribue 
ted to at least an %ptimistic attitude, 
With the dropping off of business 
last fall inventories naturally were 
heavy in relation to the current rate 
but I have reason to believe 
inven'| been 
well liquidated 


appraise 
the 


of sales 
these ories hive 

Improvement in business should 
be attributed to betier buying power 

well a better altitude on the 
part the buying Inas- 
much as the apparent improvement 
has been vronounced in the sections 


as as 


of public 


where good agricuitural crops have 
been harvested, would seem that 
considerable impurtance sould o2 


attached to this developmejit. 


President of Sears, Roebuck and 
Co., Chicago, 


answers: 


THINK the signs of business im- 
provement apparent in recent 
weeks are the forerunner of a period 
of recovery during this fall and 
probably during most of next spring. 
I believe business is beginning to 


g0 ahead and will go ahead even 
more rapidly after Labor Day. 

I think the improvement is due 


GEN. ROBT. E. WOOD 


to a number of causes. The mone- 
lary measures taken by the Admin- 
istration in April are beginning to 
produce an effect. The large Gov- 
ernment spending this fall will have 
an effect. The fact that consump- 
tion has exceeded production for at 
least six months resulting in clean- 
ing out inventories is having an ef- 
fect also 
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Over a smooth, seasoned roadbed that 
is the natural high-speed route, the 
HIAWATHA races through the land that 
was once the hunting ground of 
Hiawatha himself. Coupling amazing 
silence and riding ease with its great 
speed, this streamliner has given nearly 
4 million people a new travel thrill 
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a sponsibility as head of the Demo- | responsible for them. | “No one is read out of the Demo- 


cratic Part In American politics any one can | cratic or Republican Party. There 
D R A W | N G | | N F S F O R 1 9 4 O F [ F ( O N S Campaign promises.” he says attach himself to a political party 47e¢ many prominent Democrats to- 
are 


€ supposed to be the responsi- whether he believes in its program day who are heart and soul against 
Jliity of the whole party. At least or not. We hear the phrase ‘read everything the Democratic Party 


— ~ _ 


Sead? aie a aed rf . * control of the party for the 1940 that's the theory. But in practice | out of the party,’ bul it doesn’t mean 45 stood for since 1932. And those 
pul sa! 1 « onal | presidential election. more than to. the head of the party alone is held , anything [Continued on Page 13.) 
to purify or cleanse from what- the mid-term elections in November 


ever is impure. ioreign ofr supe! This impression <prings from th 
fact that the President ist week 
again wen: farther ‘han necessary 
to record his opposition to specific 
candidates for Democratic renomi 


fluous 


When reports circulated in th 


# 3500,000,000 


‘pring that President Rooseve!l 


wanted to “purge” his party of ; nation to Congress In declaring 


against Senator Tydings. of Mary- 


80,000; 000 
4 2,680, 000, 000 

land, and Representative O'Connor. 

of New York. Mr. Roosevelt took a 


no compromise” position on the Pinus 500, 
New Deal which is expected to mark 


000, 000 
the dividing line in the party con- 


vention two years hence 
we use for MOnicy 
| Harris & Ewing Wide World Democratic candidates by the stand 
with. THE PRESIDENT OPPOSES THEIR RENOMINATION ards which the President applied to 


BECAUSE OF VOTES ON NEW DEAL ISSUES ane AN railroads will take in during 19388 pay interest on government bonds. So this leaves 


New Dealers ise 61 


he newspapers was resented ii 


quarters close to the White House 


| Again the President 


As the situation stands. only three 
egisiators have been “segregated” 
openly by the President. The third, is 
Senator George. of Georgia. In Mi 
Roosevelt's estimation he and 
Messrs Tydings and O'Connol 
should be running as Republicans. 
not Democrats 


strikes out against the re- 
nomination of certain Demo- 
crats to Congress. 

The frontal attack brings 
encouragement to advocates 
of party realignment. 


Whether or not these three are 
returned to Congress. the Roosevelt 
partisans say his purpose % be 
served. They predict that the pubd- 
lic More and more Will measure all 


The latest developments 


and the potential signifi- 


cance are summarized here- 


nor. and express willingness to abide 


| bee records of two more veteran Democrats have been weighed by the ultimate result total of some 35, billion dollars. $1,750,000,000. 
Administraion supporters contended ind wantin The Administration 
‘hat it savored of dictatorship. anc at the White Fiouse and found ‘ 6. Millard T 4; , The standards For this money, shippers and travelers will re- And, of course, taxes. These are paid not only to 
red OF Gi ings. J 
sentative John Jf. onnor, ew = 000. 
ought Maryland (left), an eprese J J differing in details show a fighting an average revenue of slightly less than i¢ per ernments, and they will total about $300,000, 
There was no denial that Mi York (right), to private life. attitude in favor of New Deal ob- | ton per mile—the lowest freight rate in the world. This shrinks the balance to $1,450,000,000. 
| assengers will ride with comfo d , 
Senators and Representatives re- Does the candidate aout ft, speed an During the year, at present wage levels—the high- 
ing a “political policy of segrega- The question of “purging” the l|at- ine im ns neal safety unsurpassed at rates below the pre-war hi we 
placed. But neither was there an tion.” ter in the primaries or in the elec- OSeeve in the objectives” level ee ie ee ee 
official attempt to define his goa! 
.—— . ys "7 I ther wore s to tion is being left to the voters On the basis of their voting rec- about $1,700,000,000 — which is practically half 
| as EYE TO CONTROL IN 1940 ords. Mr. Roosevelt has classed Sena- Now $3,500,000,000 looks like a lot of money. It the total money the railroads take in. 
ihe first time |} quaricis sympa segreazate in the puoic mil 
, = —— — tors George and Tydings and Rep- is a lot of money, until you hgure where it goes. 
theti< with New Deal odiectives Re- mus A possiodie resentative O'Connor as members of 4 4 And all this leaves the railroads $250.000.000 
| heing undertaken with eye to ho have betrayed th For instance, in 1938, necessary fuel and materials the hole. 
clusion that MI! is TOLLOVN ‘hace That DA TvViK oniy ing ri 
New Deal in the pas‘ and wi!! acai: and supplies will cost about $850,000,000— which th 
thee imple arithmetic, it becomes apparent 
Inferentiaily, he also ha ed is less than in normal years. After paying this bill, 
Senator Smith. South Carolina, | at the rairoads must fad some way to cut 
there will be $2,650,000,000 left over. 
in the group. Moreove gen- | “outgo” or step up income or both. 
unders.ood ‘nal he 


inescapable wear and tear, plus reasonable pro- 
vision for loss and damage, equipment rentals and 
such, will come to around $400,000,000. That 


+ 


some Senators already renominated To accomplish these results, the railroads are offer- 


to Delong to ine group ing a specific program, based on the principle © 


the Week 


TITLY BEGISTERED ©. oFrice The President justifir oul that the most important transportation system in 
spokennesa on the ground of his ree | leaves a balance of $2,250,000,000. , P , y 
"SE, America should be given a chance to run as & 
‘reds, in the view of Representative charged with bribing Secretary Al- 
Martin ies the investigation he ia hert & PF the ofl scandals of For interest on bonds representing borrowed — business under fair and equal conditions of com- 
Dis oi ad it inves ne orl a in n ‘ ‘a ain Ais unpubdiished InALAINC? in) Mi : hi 
Texas Representative With onducting is intended to uncovel the Harding Administration Mi Hocan has souc! ” , 1e do money, with no allowance whatever for dividends petition. This program has 
A Flair for Independence that propaganda Hogan also was counse! for AndreW what the American Bar Associa- 1o stockholders, $500,000,000 will be needed if the been clearly and briefly stated 
EPRESENTATIVE MARTIN DIE¢- W. Melion in his income tax trou tion will seek to do more thorough)y railroads meet their obligations. And the rail- in a little pamphlet of vital 
frequen! uche , F k J H bles with the Government; and fo! under his quidanee oO provide legal roads have just as much of an obligation to pay interest to you. Please write 
ill Tas Cilia: Wil! 
li Mac cken. Jr.. who had for neanie without { 
at the investigation of un-American ran , ogan iliam P. MacCra _—s counsel lor peopie without fund: interest on their bonds as the government has to _— for your copy. 
been held for contempt of the Sen- While the Aue 
activities in this country as though Lawyers Lawyer, the Champion ate in the air mail inquiry nue avove au ese Lie Ameri- 
he were not interested. The chair- of the Bill of Rights tor the People an at r nia Waily to his clier 
man m ght TY) nx Because many of nis cienis nave M: Hoean AAaAY eal. 
shout “back home” in Texas as h EE wn 1924. said Frank J been wealthy men. Mr. Hogan has ized bar and lawvers as 7. are 
eves traverse the ceiling ‘ Hogai been called an “economic royalist actively devoted to the interests ol 
Any casual visitor receivine , In hieh places the practice has by some labor organizers He re- their country as we as their pro 
mpre on OWT regzaraing ine Bil. of piles wilina storyv friends AAY fession ana the, ik in tern rf 
. howeve! At aimoas' any mome! Righ AS prose poetry ior ine aac- | being “fired” from only one job in numan weilare. the rights. the ae- 
statiy lec. niraiion of children and the con nis il ral. urily an he ippiness of the a 
Rep! 4 e Dies is Ke j ine fe A TAlLWay Nhe curity and tne Dpine Lie 
trify the proceedings with a questi tempt of office-ho'ding adults.” tried to organize the workers there erage man. whether or not he hires 
aimed to ect at a basic fact 77 The passing olf vears rooted iLnal Thase friends tell. too. about many A iawyer 
when where 4) no nave Na ‘> hirmiy in Mi - — 
Communist or Fascist sympathizers Hogan's mind. Now, as the Sixt) 
to uncermine Amel Diresiaen of the America! 
system”? Bar Association, he has an oppor- 
The questions are i a Lone do something aoour it, 
Pommittlee 
far from indifferent. Even if softiyv- A 
on 
voiced. there is a timore in the (tone : 
reminiscent of many speeches in thi | 
vouchsafed oy 
House of Representatives in favor of 
. A. Tights ha. > 
tefiected is a conviction thal pe 
litical Lermi.es aie ‘ 
structure of democratic governmel tions of any 
Ol and WiLnoul. and a de- 
wis charees tha 
record guarantees are 
The 36-year-old Texan is allack- Frank J. Hogan being violated 
ing tne LASK Wiln characteristi Grenville Clark. of New York. heads Saal 
al Ho its of pre paration oft - he nine ai Ineuished members of 
stag precece evely Nour OF the American Bar Association to 
mony. He real nec whom Mr. Hogan the re- . 
such preparation trom ooth inaire 
such preparauio sponsibil) “IT’S CAMELS POR ME!" declares Jane 
and direct experienc Under the plan. the committee will - Kauntz Manske, whose brilliant diving has 
T wavs of C became fa 
The Aa\ of Conere allie pPiovide counse, where necessary brought her national fame. She adds After 
miliar to Martin Die . sou safeguard freedom of speech and *) adiving exhibition when | feel exhausted, | 
mM anhood WHE?) His fat nel Was “2 ie | } ‘| f 
ANG Wien welcome the ‘iit im energy | get with a 
rounding oft ten Cal 1.4) r) ame nts Camel. Camels give me aswell sense of well. 
: he now represents. Studies of law The new leader of the A. Bm A ee =6©.Camels certainly add to the joy of living. 


were accompanied Dy observations 


| They're so mi -flay 

ea rhe appcinumen of AIRS. FTW ARNOLD, Id and hne flavored ' 

at the Capitol. Wilh a View to the , 
committee upon nis Tennis Star, comments on 


future He was admitted to the 


al the convention in Cieve- nerve contral—' So 


bar at 19 and elected to Conegre 
at 29. having practiced law in the 
interim in Texa 

In the House, Representative Dies 


and Monin Speaking with tne tcnmis champmons preter 


and ftorce that so often has Camels. amels don't upset 


swayed juries and judges, he de- the nerves and spoil tuning. 


cared Dar associations “must serve I'm convinced Camels are made 


the second. aradually came to stand 


apart much as had his father, the weilare of the people, and es- | MARSHALL WAYNE, Olympic platform trom COSTLIFR TOBACCOS: ¢ 
who voted against America’s entry peciairs peopit who are unaoie diving champion, speaks decided] for Camels. 
into the Great Wat Memoseives LO employ lawyers.” The * Alcer a strenuous competition get a 
The family name reached ne convention autnorized him to act with a Camel,” he savs. “And ¢ amels sure 
rhis speech by Mr. Hogan repre- | help my digestion to hum along too 
debates on the Dies silver purchase Up in & 
bill in 1934 most successful career at the bar in AQI APLANING iS FUN but it’s 
Given to colored shirts and smail the District of Columbia Born in exhausting too. | hat sone reason why DOWN THE HUDSON— 
black bow ties. the Texan became Brookiyn. N. Y., in 1877 and raised in Giona \ heeden savs: “When I feel Albany tn New Voarkaoin 
known as picturesque and dramatic. SOU) Carolina, he oegan iife as a d-r-a-g-g-v, a Camel gives my ae 37 ghours. Clayton Bishop, 4 
He showed. too. that he had a mind railway clerk. Later. a clerk in the a swell “lift.” And Camels are mild, outboard motor racing Geenied ws . . 
of his own. He denounced bureau- War Department, he took honors in delicate, yet full-flavored — did it. He says: \ : ot tee oe 
cracy and extravagance in Govern law Georgetown University in Camels never ruffle my ALA, 


Wingard. Lenore remarks: 
“Camels never tire my taste 
or get on my nerves. When 


ment in months when such criticism Washington and hegan practicing 


| nerves, and they give my 
alter oMfce hour Other lawyers 


enerey 


Was not pronounced amone 
Camels are 


—- — 
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‘ral Anew im un-downer.” >. 
In 1937. Representative Dies con- cause Le Nad lo keep his regular job a maetenicss Bien Camel helps ease the ten- f 3 
| tended that the President had the 4! ‘Me start to support his family. of finer, sion. Another thing—Camels F r? 
tm atm atrikes at By the time he rj- 
power to stop sit-down sirlikes and ime he joined the Amer MORE EXPENSIVE are so mild—they never : it 
differed with the Administration on becoming ANOWN as a “lawyer's law- : | 
the Wage-Hour Act. declaring such yer.” Assistance end advice were ~ Turkish and f 
legislation a “twin to Fascism.” sought by members of the profession Domestic 
That is water over the dam for who had watched him in court. Ii 
him now. What concerns him more iS Said now that he has never tried | 
isa “growing hatred in the United an important case in which he was = nee. twice winner of U.S, 
States between races, classes, and to retained directly sby the client. same ago suvs: “One thing about 
some extent creeds Subversive Among ‘hose he nas detended suc iC 
smoked amels 1U years an ve never Known 
propaganda is lostering such ha- . cessfully are Edward L. Doheny 1088, J. Company, 
y, | them to jangle my nerves. appreciate Camels,” 
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Something Else Out of the Old Grab Bag’ 


Editorial Comment, 
Pro and Con, on: 


1. Social Security Finances 


2. Democratic Nominations 


3. Two Pacific Islets 


HE Press cave attention to the third anniver- 


sary of the advent of the Social Security 
system. more than half of the commenting news- 
papers strongly criticizing the administration ol 
the funds being amassed for old-age annuities 
The charge is made that to use such reserves 
for current Government and relief expenditures 


is most improper financing. Such funds, these 
otherwise 
extra taxation may be called for in the future 
to meet legitimate demands 


editors say. should be Kept intact; 


On the othe side, edit argue that such criti- 
cism is not well founded, that the Social Se- 
curity program is “here to stay.” and that any 
defects may easily be remedied by future iegis- 
lation 


Nominating by Majority? 


ROPOSAL that the two-thirds rule be restored 
in the Democratic national 
1940, the rule that provides that a presidential 
nomination be made not by majority but by a 


convention in 


Cartoor 


ist Herdiock for the N. £. A. Service 


John Hamilton is Working on the Same Idea 


two-thirds vote of the delegates, is not acceptable 
to a large proportion of commenting Democratic 
newspapers 

The change in.rules, which gave a majority 
of delegates power to nominate, was adopted 
after many years of the other procedure. It was 
adopted, these editors say, in response to public 
sentiment and they insist that no new conditions 
have arisen to justify a returr to the former 
rule. Their view is that the change now is ad- 
vocated by a section of the party which seeks to 
block the renomination of President Roosevelt or 
of a candidate pledged to a continuance of his 
New Dea) policies 

The chief argument for the abroéation of the 
two-thirds rule was that it gave Southern States 
an undue veto power in the party convention. 
Defenders of majority rule declare that argu- 
ment has lost none of its force. 


A Friendly Compromise 


— all commenting newspapers accept as 
Satisfactory the compromise reached between 
this country and Great Britain for joint occu- 
pation of two small islands in the South Pacific. 
These are the Canton and Enderly Islands, where 
air Dases are to be established 

Both countries had claims to the islands. and 
while the compromise provides for joint super- 
vision, the question of ultimate jurisdiction is 
left to the future. This settlement is accepted 
by all commenting editors as an example, in a 
Small way, of a sensible method of adjusting 
rival claims between world powers. 

The islands, unimportant in themselves. have 
gained importance because of growing air travel 
developments, both in peace and war. 


Whatathe, 


THE PRESIDENT AND SENATOR GEORGE: 
HOW EDITORS VIEW THE CONTROVERSY 


\ MODERN version of the historic royal doc- 
/ trine, “The State, it is I,” is read into the 
Roosevelt attempt to purge Congress—specif- 
cally his effort to defeat Senator Walter F. 
George of Georgia for renomination. 

The President is rebuked by 85 per cent of 
commenting newspapers for seeking to drive 
from public life a loyal Democrat, a loyal citi- 
zen of the State that he represents, and a man 
long identified with party affairs. 

A few editors justify the President's course 
with the argument that a President has the 
right to intervene in a State contest, when his 
own policies may be affected by the personnel 
of Congress. 


“Not cooperation but 


servility has the Presi- 
| ervility 
BUT MSERVILIT dent set as the test of 


SAID TO BE ASKED eligibility of a public 


man for White House favor,” says the Nash- 
ville Banner (Ind.). 


NOT “COOPERATION” 


“It is the Democratic party which must meet 
the challenge,” declares the New York Herald- 
Tribune (Rep.). “The voters control, ang it is 
not yet possible to dictate their verdict.” 

“Senator George's attempt,” states the Phila- 
delphia Record (Ind.), “to hitch-hike his way 
to reelection on those coattails (of the Presi- 
dent) was clear recognition that the New Deal 
is popular in Georgia. It seems to us that no 
candidate for public office has a right to borrow 
the President's prestige without his consent.” 

The Atlanta Journal (Dem.) voices the judg- 
ment: “Great is the President's prestige, and 
great the admiration in which Georgians hold 
him. But assuredly he cannot do their thinking 
for them.” 

“The President offers a dictum,” according 
to the Boston Transcript (Rep.), “that only he 
is competent to interpret the New Deal and that 
only those who always do what he says are New 
Dealers. In a way this is a modern version of 
the doctrine that ‘the State, it is I.’ From the 


Cartoonist C. K. Berryman in the Washington Star 


beginning of time dictators have taken exactly 
this attitude. It is the present-day position of 
Mussolini, of Hitler and of Stalin.” 


“He would turn the 


PUPPETS. THE AIM. United States Senate into 
a gathering of Charlie 


ONE CRITIC SAYS McCarthys with himself 


as the sole Edgar Bergen,” suggests the Atlanta 
Constitution (Dem.), and the New Orleans 
States (Dem.) remarks that “he tells the people 
of a sovereign State that they must nominate a 
candidate that he picks.” 

“If the citizens of Georgia do what President 
Roosevelt so pointedly told us that he desired 
we do,” comments the Augusta Chronicle 
(Dem.), “the South must bury its cherished 
traditions, forget its political independence as 
a thing dead, and reconcile itself to complete 
dictation from the Chief Executive.” 

The essence of Mr. Roosevelt's dissatisfaction, 
as interpreted by the New York Times (Dem.), 
is that unless a candidate “accepts without pro- 
test a particular bill among many possible bills 
which the President and his close advisers have 
chosen for the purpose of accomplishing some- 
thing in the party platform, or even something 
that was not in the party platform but thought 
up later, he places himself in a position where 


NOT SENATORS BUT 


* he can be attacked as an enemy of social prog- 


ress and a false friend of the people. 

“No doubt this is one test of loyalty. But it 
is a test of loyalty, not to platform or to party 
or to country, but to the President himself.” 


Says the Roanoke (Va.) 
Times (Dem.): 


SENATOR STRESSED 
REAL ISSUE, SAYS 


“It was 
an able, eloquent speech 
ONE SUPPORTER that Senator George 
delivered at Waycross. He has pitched his cam- 
paign on the right plane, he has sounded the 
right note, he has stressed the real issue at stake 
in the Georgia campaign. More power to him!” 

“No longer can it be suggested,” contends the 
South Bend Tribune (Rep.), “that the Roose- 
velt Administration assaults on the democratic 
American system of Government were ‘benev- 
olent’ blunders perpetrated or countenanced by 
a big-hearted true American President whose 
mind was temporarily befuddled by the impor- 
tunities of left-wingers. 

“President Roosevelt stands self-convicted as 
entertaining the studied opinion that Congress 
should be an assemblage of stooges.” 

“It is not mental confusion which leads Mr. 
Roosevelt to mingle executive and legislative 
functions, just as he sought to mingle executive 
and judicial functions,” says the New York Sun 
(Ind.). “The clarity and forthrightness of his 
declaration at Barnesville reveal no confusion, 
but they do reveal the clearest sort of intention 
to use his high office, his influence and his pres- 
tige to drive out of public service able, experi- 
enced and sincere Democrats who differ with 
him on the dotting of an ‘i’ or crossing of a ‘t’.” 


“The whip was in plain sight at Barnesville; 
what will astound the American people is the 
temper that demands blood for every display of 
independent judgment, forty lashes tor the 
least manifestation of a free mind and a tree 
spirit.” 


——— - 


“(Senator George's address at Waycross, 
Ga., defining his political stand, is pre- 
sented on Page 10.) 


TITLE BEG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


and 


LETTERS OF COMMENT BY READERS OF THE UNITED STATES NEWS 


Editor's Note Letters of com- + 
ment and suggestion are invited, 
Those not intended for publication 
and those to which writers desire to 
have only their initials attached tf 
published, should be so marked, 
Even if initials only are to be 
printed, letters must be signed anc 
address 


Denmark 
England 


privale care 
Engiand claim the system gives them a 
better cash income, but, after observing 
ihe panel system in London, I did not 
think the care given the patient as good 
as in a big city here. 


seemed about the same as 


I know that doctors in 


In Germany and funds 


@ that those who must rely on the bounty ¢ 
of neighbors should be allowed to dic- 
tate, because of their numbers, to those 
who must labor and earn 
pay the tax that supplies 


the money to 


But I would go further and deny 
the franchise to any person who reciies Sir The wage-hour bill is but an 


Secretary claim this as a credit for the 


Administration? R. F. BORCHARDT 
Salida, Calif 


the reliel 


Natural Level for Wages 


| on the Government for support—in abortive attempt to accomplish what 

| The medical college urges hospita''- wages, pensions or relief. This would | nat ral conditions alone can dictate 

From a Doctor's Viewpoint ) zation which maka the work much advert the danger of a political group | rhe y argue over “wage diffe: als. 
Sir I have practiced in Mt. Pieasant | easicr. Observation over 40 years con- of non-producers. Of course, | realize Po fix these, equitably } OS sulle as LO 
Mich., about 45 years, and feel that I vinces me that a patient, old or young this ideal may never be attained. Un- regulate the weather. What if the one 
am familiar with the question of medi- does as well in a good home as in the less of course at some time in the rate and one ceiling for hours are estab- 


cal practice in the rural districts 

This is a town of about 8,000. county 
seat of lsabella County A very good 
agricultural area and in the center of 


ihe ol] fields. In this area people are 


best hospital; sickness, I mean, not sur- 
gical cases 


Redding. Calif. 


not deprived of medical aid and 1 think 
20 per cent of those on medical relie! 
would pay their own bills if it were not 
for welfare workers and county nurses 
who see these patients first and place 
them in the care of the county medica! 
service The patient is rushed to the 
hospital and the taxpayer's burden is 
doubled 

The medical colleges are to blame for 
the great increase in cost of medical 
care. They have taught. and are teach- 
ing, that all cases should be hospitalized, 
when as a matter of fact, many would 
be better off in the home. The doctor 
would have to work more strenuously, 
but the cost would be less to the patient 

Welfare workers and county nurses 
add much to our burden by telling every 
child they see that the tonsils should be 
taken out, and are quite angry when a 
doctor, trained for that work, does not 
agree with them. I face that almost 
every day 

In Michigan medicine is very well so- 
clalized now and is rapidly developing 
arush by doctors for a salaried posi- 
tion or a fixed income of some kind in- 
Stead of what they can earn in private 
practice. It is my judgment that when 
medicine is socialized, service to the 
people will not be good 

CHARLES D. PULLEN, M. D. 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich 
“Hate Marches On” 

Sir'—The article “And Now The Doc- 
tors.” in The United States News (Au- 
gust 8) should be placed in the hands 
of every American citizen. How true, 
“Hate marches on.” DR. W. S. EATON. 

* * 
Against Socialized Medicine 

Sir:—What I have seen of socialized 
medicine in rural areas is not good and, 
as carried out in Michigan, the cost to 
the taxpayer is as much per patient as 


Intelligence Test for jurors? 

Sir:—Your article of August 8 refer- 
ring to Pennsylvania’s judicial and leg- 
lative controversy, evidently con- 
cerned certain news reports Having 
served on a grand jury, I can readily sare 
its possible shortcomings. The growth 
of cities with racketeers, shyster and 
political lawyers, have made its abuses 
a subject of a year's investigation con- 
tained in the report of the Ruth Com- 
missio nof Pennsylvania 

Even some who demand a grand jury 
investigation rather than a legisiative 
one, are quoted as having publicly de- 
nounced the grand jury system as anti- 
quated. In a grand jury room no one is 
allowed inside the locked doors but the 
district attorney and the jurors. Con- 
sequently it is but human, in a political 
case, for & possible partisan district at- 
torney to paint a word picture as black 
as possible to the jurors, to secure an 
indictment - 

The grand jury system may be justifi- 
able for the average police court case. 
but in cases out of the ordinary a blue 
ribbon jury selection, similar to that 
used by Thomas A. Dewey of New York, 
seems preferable. The average names 
taken from the voters’ list or put into 
the jury wheel by ward committeemen 
of either party, may not be of people 
who have had the business. executive 
or political experience to qualify them 
to be judges of the factors involved in 
the accusations against men or women 
in the upper brackets of business or po- 
litical administration. Some sort of a 
civil service test should be made of those 
whose names are to be put in the jury 
wheel. ANTON BENSON. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

* * 


Would Restrict Franchise 


Sir:—In several papers I read the ar- 
gument that those on relief should not 
be allowed to vote. It does seem absurd 


Sir:—No American thinking clearly 
could tolerate a dictator. But of our 
millions how many think clearly? We 
read that unemployment is practically 
non-existent in Germany? Does not 
doubt enter? Should a free people pre- 
fer living on charity to a life of self- 
effort and discipline? 

La Crosse, Wis MARTIN JOHNSON. 


An Echo From Indiana 

Sir:—-In your last issue you overlooked 
one important defeat of the New Dealers 
and that was the nomination of Senator 
Van Nuys of Indiana. This, after Gov. 
Townsend of Indiana stood on the White 
House steps and read Van Nuys out of 
the party and the statements of Ex-Gov. 
Paul McNutt that Van Nuys would never 
be nominated for Senator in Indiana. 

Why did not the President take part 
in this Indiana situation? It would be 
very interesting to the American people 
wo know why he kept silent in this in- 
stance. At the Indiana state democratic 
convention where Van Nuys was nomi- 
nated without opposition, Judge Spencer, 
judge of circuit court in Vanderburgh 
County, suggested that the democratic 
party of Indiana abolish the Rooster as 
party emblem and adopt the Crow. 
Evansville, Ind. Cc. R. H. 


* * 


Prosperity by Debt 

Sir: Secretary Wallace claims that 
the total national deb: (public and pri- 
vate) has decreased six billicn dollars 
since 1930. He says: “In a capitalistic 
civilization, such as ours, there can be 
no prosperity without an increase in 
debt—.” 

If this is true, *ne total debt must 
have been reduced much more than six 
billion dollars befor> 1933. through wide- 
spread default and bankruptcy, and has 
increased steadily since then. Does the 


future when the workers will revolt lished im the South. what is gained? 

CHARLES D. PAIGF. against the drones and parasites Nature steps in and says to the worker 
Williamsport, Pa. ARTHUR M. SMITH. “The South, with the same wage as you 

* * * > get in the North. offers a finer climate 
cheaper housing and heating. lower cost 

Dictators and Unemployment of livin: move South.” the Marth ta 


shortsighted to see what her 
ists are ieiting 


industrial- 
themselves in for? Does 
not the South see the ultimate advant- 
age it will gain by the legislative tam- 
pering witn the law of supply and de- 
mand? 

“Lat Nature take its cours The 
New Deal razzed this axiom, but has 
been thwarted at” every attempt to over- 
step the natural laws L. 5. ROPES 
Helena. Mont 

* * 


Favors State Wage-Hour Laws 

Si I would let each State settle its 
own waee-hour law For instance. in 
California, each trade be given a certain 
number of days to appear through 
elected delegates, at Sacramento. to 
meet with delegates of manufacturers 
and all parties concerned, to determine 
a wage-hour law for one year and then 
live up to it and outlaw strikes 

If at the end of the vear there are 
still a large number of unemployed in 
@ particular trade, then the solution is 
to shorten the hours of labor 

No union dues t© pay. no initiation 
fees, no strikes, no class hatred, no long 
distance Labor Relations Board, just 


American workmen, doing an honest 
day's work 
Inglewood, Calif C. WN. L. 


* * * 
A Protest From Georgia 
Sir:—-We face the worst of al) corrup- 
tion, the attempted buying of votes to 
maintain an Administration in power. 
Lust for power is only too evident. Un- 
employment increases; confusion worse 
confounded is Staring us in the face. We 
have no leadership to lead us forward. 
We are going backwards. A third party 
has been organized. It will be as help- 
less as the existine parties to bring about 
a change for the better 
all end? 
Ty Ty, Ga. 


Where wil! it 
ERNEST G. SMITH 


\ 


Cartoonist B 


Getting a B 


Yor& Heraid-Tribune 


etter Hand 


What the Editors 
Are Saying About: 


1. Secretary Hull's Speech 


2. Wheat Export Subsidies 


3. Federal Corn Policies 


divergent views are taken by comment 
ing newspapers of Secretary Hull's radio ad- 
dress on the foreign policy of the United States. 
The chief of the State Department expressed 
the conclusion that this country faces a world 
condition in which exists a ciear-cut issue be- 
international lawlessness with military 
adventure” and the “moral restraint of order 
based on IAW 

Commenting newspapers divide almost equally 
on the effect of the address. To one group the 
Secretary's statements amounts to a “call to 
battie” and an assertion of moral superiority. 
These critics assert the United States is not 
prepared to take an effective such 
world conflict and that the country is not obli- 
gated to do so. if it could 


r? te ney 
Al an 


The other group of editors express satisfaction 
that such a warning Was given to aggressive na- 
tions and assert that the United States can not 
ignore world conditions hould be prepared to 
take action when such conditions become un- 
bearable 


Wheat in World Trade 


Tc proposed federal subsidy for exports of 
wheat is opposed by nearly all commenting 
newspapers. The small minority that approves 
such subsidy, takes the ground that something 


The Life Buoy 


must be done in behalf of American wheat pro- 
ducers 

Critics declare a bounty on wheat exports will 
prove ineffective as a solution of the farm ‘prob- 


lem and probably would lead to new trade Dar- 


riers in countries supplying thelr own wheat 
needs. Such subsidies by the United States, the 
critics insist, might easily plunge the world wheat 


situation into chaos and adversely affect the re- 
sults expected of reciprocal trade agreements 


Problem of Corn Quotas 


ECISION of the Agricultural Department that 
the August estimate of the corn crop ren- 
ders unnecessary a referendum of growers on the 
quota question, is viewed by three-fourths of 
commenting newspapers as an avoidance of a 
test of farmer sentiment on the basic question of 
Government loans and contro]. The minority ac- 
cepts the decision as logical in the circumstances, 
The crop estimate fell by a narrow margin 
below the level that would call for a referendum, 


While the Department estimates are not ques- 
tioned, critics say that the Government 
readily sought avoidance of a quota vote 


lest the result should preclude the program of 
Government loans desired by the Administration, 
they say, for political purposes. A referendum 
vote that approved the quota !aw, would arouse 
much resentment, the critics add, in the corn 
growing States. It would result in Government 
price fixing, combined with controls over pro- 
duction and sales, that would be received with 
hostility by many growers. 
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August 22, 1938 


THE WAGE 


Full text of an official ez- 
position of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as pre- 


sented in the Labor Information 
Bulletin, issued by the Bureau 
of Labor Relations, Department 
of Labor, July, 1938 


oe popularly known as the 
“Wages and Hours Law,” the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 


was passed in the closing days oi 
Congress and was signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, June 25. 1938. The 
law provides a floor to wages, and 
a ceiling to hours of work and 
eliminates child labor in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce 


Although during the first year 
the minimum wage prescribed by 
the law is fixed at 25 cents an hour 
and the maximum hours permitted 
are 44 per week, the purpose of the 
Act is to set a minimum wage leve! 
of 40 cents an hour and to reduce 
the maximum hours of work to 40 
per week as rapidly as is economi- 
cally feasible without substantially 
curtailing employment 

After the law has been in effect 
for one year the minimum wage 
level will automatically be raised to 
90 cents an hour and the hours ol 
work will be reduced to 42. After 
two years the law provides for 4 
maximum 40-hour workweek and 
after seven years for a minimum 
hourly rate of 40 cents 

Workers. however, do not neces- 
sarily have to wait seven years in 
order to be covered by a 40-cent 
minimum wage. as upon recom- 
mendation of an industry commit- 
tee the Administrator may at any 
time issue an order establishing 4 
minimum hourly rate ranging up to 
40 cents 

The number of workers whose 
wages will be affected by the law 
cannot be determined with any de- 
gree of accuracy. It will depend 
largely upon the wage orders issued 
by the Administrator providing for 


minimum wages above the 25-cent 
inimum set in the law 
Estimates indicate that a mini- 


mum rate of 40 cents and employ- 
ment conditions similar those 
which prevailed last August when 
industry was more active would re- 
sult in increased earnings “© up- 
wards of a million factory wage 
earners. 


Workers Covered by the Act 


1. What groups of workers are 
covered by the law? 

Workers employed in industries 
engaged in interstate commerce oF 
in the manufacture of goods 
shipped in interstate commerce are 
covered by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938 


2. What employees are exempt 
from the wage and hour pro- 
visions of the law? 


Lo 


The wage and hour provisions of 
the law do not apply ’— 

(a) workers employed in a bona 
fide executive, administrative, or 
professional capacity, workers en- 
gaged as outside salesmen, and em- 
ployees in retail and service estab- 
lishments, the greater part of whose 
business is within the State 

ib) workers employed as seamen. 
employees engaged in the transpor- 
tation of persons and mail by alr, 
employees of suburban or interur- 
ban electric street railways, and 
employees of local trolley or motor- 
bus carriers 


(c) agricultural workers and those 


engaged in fishing. including the 
canning, packing, marketing, and 


distributing of fish and other sea 
foods 

(a) workers employed in connec- 
tion with the publication of weekly 
or semiweekly newspapers with a 
circulation of less than 3,000, the 
major part of which is within the 
county where it is printed and pub- 
lished. 

(e) workers engaged in handling, 
packing ginning, compress- 
ing, pasteurizing, drying. preparing 
in a raw or natural state, or can- 
ning any agricultural commodity 
for marketing, or in making cheese 
or butter if employed within the 
area of production of the raw ma- 
terials. 


mee 
storing 


Provisions for Maximum Hours 

3. What are the marimum- 
hour provisions of the law? 

The law provides a maximum 
workweek of 44 hours during the 
first year of its operation, 42 during 
the second year, and 40 hours after 
the law has been in effect two years. 

4. Is overtime 
mitted? 

Yes. but workers are entitled to 
receive compensation at the rate of 
not less than one and one-half 
times their regular rate for all hours 
in excess of the maximum permitted 
by law. 

5. Are any industries exempt 
from paying overtime for hours 
of work in excess of the 44, 42, 
and 40 maximums? 


work per- 


Yes. the law makes the following 
specific exemptions 

(a) An employer and the repre- 
sentatives of his workers who are 
certified as bona fide by the National 


> 


Labor Relations Board may 
to arrange the working schedule of 
the plant without regard to the 
maximum-hour -and overtime pro- 
visions of the law, provided that no 
worker in plant shall be 
ployed for more than a total of 
1.000 hours in any period of 26 con- 
secutive weeks or 2.000 hours in any 


the em- 


HE 


when employers will need 


time is approaching 
to plan compliance with the 
new Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938. 

This Act takes effect Oct. 
24. Its enforcement will af- 
fect hours of work, minimum 
wages and employment of chil- 
dren in industry. 


Elmer F. Andrews, the 
Act's administrator now is on 
the job. Detailed adminis- 
trative regulations are to 
await Mr. Andrews’ approval 
but questions and answers, 


covering the broad phases of 
the law, are presented here. 

These questions and answers 
and the introduction to them 
are official, prepared by the 
Department of Labor and 
printed in full text for the in- 
formation of interested read- 
ers. 


period of 52 consecutive weeks 
However, work in excess of 12 hours 
a day and 56 hours a week must be 
compensated at the rate of not less 
than time and one-half 

‘b) In industries designated by 
the Administrator as seasonal, 
workers may be employed up to l2 
hours a day and 56 hours a week for 
a period of not more than fourteen 
weeks in any calendar year In 
these industries also work in excess 
of 12 hours a day and 56 hours a 
week must be compensated at the 
rate of not less than time and one- 
half 

ic’ Employers engaged in the 
“first processing” milk, whey, 
skimmed milk, or cream into dairy 
products, in the ginning and com- 
pressing of cotton, in the processing 
of cottonseed, and in the processing 
of sugar beets, sugar cane 
sap into raw sugar or 
are exempt from 
hour provisions. 

id) Railway and motorbus 
truck carriers regulated by the 
terstate Commerce Commission 
also exempt 


of 


OF TA 
into syrup, 
the maximum- 


and 
In- 
are 


ie} Employers engaged in the 
first processing of. or in canning, 
perishable fresh fruits or perishable 
or seasonal fresh vegetables, or in 
the first processing within the area 
of production of any agricultural 
or horticultural commodity during 
seasonal operations, and employers 
engaged in handling. slaughtering 
or dressing poultry or livestock are 
are exempt from the maximum-hou! 
provisions of the law for a period of 
not more than fourteen weeks dur- 
ing a calendar year 


Provisions for Minimum Wages 


6. What are the minimum 
wages provided by the law? 
After Oct. 24, 1938. no employer 

subject to the law will be permitted 
to pay an hourly wage rate of less 
than 25 cents or less than the rate 
fixed by order of the Administrator, 
whichever is the higher. 

After Oct. 24, 1939, no employer 
subject to the law will be permitted 
to pay an hourly wage rate of icss 
than 30 cents or less than the rate 
fixed by order of the Administrator, 
whichever is the higher 

After Oct. 24, 1945, or seven years 
from now, no employer covered by 
the law will be permitted to pay an 
hourly wage rate of less than 40 
cents unless it can be shown Dy a 
preponderance of evidence that 
such rate would substantially cur- 
tail employment in the 
concerned. 


industry 


7. Can an order of the Admin- 
istrator establish a minimum 
wage of more than 40 cents? 


No. the Administrator cannot or- 
der a minimum wage of more than 
40 cents an hour. 


8. Must workers in all indts- 
tries wait seven years for the 
highest minimum hourly wage 
rate? 


No, the Administrator is required 
to establish as quickly as feasible 
the highest minimum wage possible 
for each industry. 


9. What procedure must be 
followed to establish the highest 
minimum wage for an industry? 
The Administrator must appoint 

for each industry an industry com- 
mittee consisting of an equal num- 
ber of representatives of employ- 
ers, workers, and the public. After 


careful study of the industry and 
its problems, with due regard for 
the economic and competitive con- 


agree 


-HOUR LAW 


ditions in the industry, the com- 
mittee must recommend to the Ad- 
ministrator the highest minimum 


wave for the industry possibile with- 


out substantially curtailing empioy- 
ment within the lustry 
10. Can an industry committee 
recommend dificrent minimum 
wage rates within an industry? 
Yes, the industry commitiee may 
recommend reasonable cilassifica- 
tions within an industry and rec- 
ommend separate minimum wage 
rates which must be the highest for 
each ciassification without sub- 


stantially curtailing employment 


in that classification and without 
viving a competitive advantage to 
any group in the dustry No 
minimum wage rates can be fixed 
solely on a regional basis or On tne 
basis of age or sex of employees 
he industry committee and te 
Administrator are required to con- 
sider an g other relevant factors 
ie Wi 

(‘a’) Competitive conditions as af- 
fected by transportation, living. and 
production costs 

ib) The wages established for 
work of like or comparable charac- 
ter by collective iabDor agreements 
negotiated between employers and 


employees by representatives of 
tneir own choosing 
ic! The wages paid for work of 


like or comparable character by em- 
ployers voluntarily maintain 
minimum-wage standards in the in- 
dustry 


11. Must the Administrator 
accept the recommendations of 
the industry committee? 


No. if after a public hearing and 
opportunity for interested parties to 
be heard the Administrator finds 
that recommendations of the 
committee are not justified. he may 
em and either reler 
back to the same commit- 
irther study or appoint a 
industry committee 


who 


the 


reject 
question 
tee for I 


new 


Administrator es 


um hourly wage 
fhat recom 


fhe industry com 


No. all wage orders must be based 
upon recommendations of an in- 


gustry 
13. Do the wage 
rates apply to apprentices and 
learners? 
No, le ers and apprentices, per- 
sons handicapped Dy age or physi- 
cal defects, and messengers 


Ail 


em- 


+ 


ployed exclusively in delivering let- 
ters and messages are exempt from 
the application of the minimum- 
wage provisions of the law 
determined by 


under 
Ad- 


conditions 


ministrator 


ine 


Child-Labor Provisions 


14. How are children protected 
by the Fair Labor Standards 
Act? 


No producer, 
dealer can 
meni in 
produced 


manufacturer, 
or deliver for 
interstate commerce 

in establishments where 
oppressive child labor conditions 
have prevailed within 30 days prior 


to shipment 


snip 


15. What is 


labor? 


oppressive chiid 
Oppressive child labor means the 

employment of children under 16 

years of age and the employment 


of minors of 16 to 18 years of age in 
occupations found and declared 
hazardous by the Chief of the Chil- 
dren's Bureau An employer may 
protect himself from the illegal em- 
ployment of minors by securing em- 
ployment certificates issued in ac- 


cordance with regulations established 


The United States News 


QUESTIONS AND THE ANSWERS 


by the Children’s Bureau of the VU. S. 
Department of Labor 


16. What occupations are spe- 
cifically exempt from the child- 


labor provisions? 


Children under 16 employed in 
agriculture when not legally re- 
quired to attend school, children 


employed as actors in motion pic- 
ture or threatrical productions, and 
children working for their parents 
in any occupation other than manu- 
facturing or mining are exempt. 


17. Are there reqguila- 
tions pertaining to the employ- 
ment of children? 

Yes. children between 14 and 16 
years of age may be granted per- 
mits for work in occupations other 
than manufacturing and mining if 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
finds that such employment will not 
interefere with their schooling or 
impair their health and well-being. 


other 


18. Are children employed in 
intra-state commerce covered by 


the 

No. children employed in local 
trades and services who consttute 
nearly three-fourths of the total 


[Continued on Page 13.) 
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September 22. October 8. 28 + 
September 28. October 12 * 


Fifteenth 
© New York to England and France. and thus to oll Europe: ILE DE FRANCE, 
CHAMPLAI ORMANDIE, 


Whether your trip is for business or 
pleasure. your Travel Agent can save 
you much time and money in planning 
. His services cost you nothing. We 
suggest you go by French Line. in order 
to enjoy its reliable Breton and Norman 
seamanship. its famous cuisine (free 
table wine), its perfect service. 


French Sime 
5. BERRY, Res Mer 
N. Ripublic 4404 


N. September 27. October 22 + N 


Fly Aoywhere ia Evrope vie Air-Frence 
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SUMMER SOUPS 
the quick Heinz way! 


| 
| 
You can cut down your cook-stove time and 
still give your family substantial meals! 
Serve one hot dish at lunch and dinner--and | 
make it Heinz Home-style Soup. Heinz chefs | : 
prepare these soups the old-fashioned, small- 1 | 
batch way. You'll like Heinz Cream of Tomato, 3 
Genuine Turtle, Vegetable Soup. Order an as~- 
sortment of your favorites from the 23 kinds. : 
c-216-C 


home-style 


SOUPS 


e 


ADVERTISEMENT 


<. 


+ + + A TAXPAYER PHONED THE POLICE in a 
small southern town and gave them the license number of 
an automobile being driven recklessly through the streets. 
A cruising patrol car, radioed to catch the offender, hunted 
in vain until one of the officers happened to notice that the 
license number they sought was that of their own patrol 
car. We'll bet a dollar to a burnt-out spark plug that he 
said, “It's a small world.” 


+ + * SPEAKING OF SPARK PLUGS reminds us that 
there's a bird cage in a Stratford, Conn., filling station bear- 
ing a sign reading, “THESE BIRDS WERE CAUGHT 
STEALING GAS.” The “Birds” are two badly pitted 
dirty spark plugs. 


+ + * SOUNDNG FAINTLY LIKE A MECHANICAL BACK 
SEAT DRIVER a newly patented invention tells the driver 
in what direction he is traveling and just where he is on 
the road at any time. Operated by a series of cams and levers con- 
nected to the speedometer, a pointer moves over a strip map in view 
of the driver and follows a line indicating the road on which the car 


is traveling. We'll bet it gets just as rattled as we do when it comes 
to a clover-leaf crossing. 


THUMBING FOR NOTHING 
Hitch-hikers all dislike to walk 
They'd rather ride, tax free 
and talk, 

They should pay taxes 
On both Thumbs 

The Easy-going 
Highway Bums. 


+ + * MOTOR FUEL FROM VEGETABLES is predicted by a 
French military engineer in French West Africa. Claiming to have 
discovered a way to extract motor fuel from the cabbage-tree, the 
French hope to have an ace-in-the-hole gasoline substitute 
event of an European War. Maybe something to it, at that. 
develop plenty of speed from chewing on cabbage leaves. 


in the 
Rabbits 


+ * * PARENTS SHOULD MAKE EVERY EFFORT to keep 
children seated when automobile riding. Sudden stops or 
jolts may throw a standing child against the windows or 
windshield of the car and result in a broken nose or other in- 
jury. Our buggy riding grandparents had the right idea. They 
firmly believed that “Children should be seated and not hurt.” 


* + * IT IS LITTLE WONDER THAT BICYCLES ARE 
POPULAR IN ENGLAND, when one reads that the average motor 
vehicle tax fee amounts to $53 and gasoline taxes come to 15.6 cents 
a gallon. Perhaps you hadn't noticed it, SENATOR, but the bicycle 
is coming back strongly in this country. And, if taxes continue to 


rise, the buggy whip manufacturers may enjoy a golden business re- 
Taxes are a brake on the wheels of the automobile industry. 
Did you ever try driving your car with the brakes on, SENATOR? 


vival. 


+ * * MAYBE WE'RE JUST OLD FOGIES but it seems 
to us that there's a little over emphasis on automobile 
smashing in the newsreels lately. Seems like every other news 
film features some new professional daredevil engaged in the 
unenviable business of wrecking cars for public amusement. 
The thing that always gets us is the part of the performance 
where the death dodger crawls out of the wreckage with a whisp 
of upholstery hanging on one ear and smiles happily at the 


pop-eyed audience. It makes the whole grim business look just 
a shade too easy. \ 


a 7 THIS IS ONE ON US. After sounding off at considerable 
length in one of these columns about the importance of checking up on 
the water in your car's battery during the summer months, we neg- 
lected to do just that. Went away on a long motor trip and when 
we came back home our neighborhood ESSO dealer took a look at 
the battery and told us that it was practically bone dry. Said that it 
was a wonder that it had got us home at all. Was our face red! 


From now on when we offer folks a little motoring advice, we're going 
to take a healthy portion of it for ourselves. 


+ * + #17 BRAND NEW 1997 AUTOMO J 

READY BUYERS THIS YEAR when a 
discovered the vintage cars in a supposedly empty. build-. 
ing leased for sales and service expansion. The seventeen cars 
had been overlooked in the settlement of the estate of a long 
since deceased car dealer and were on the “missing” list for 31 
years. The cars, offered for sale at $25, attracted so many an- 
tique collectors that the price went up to $125 almost immedi- 
ately. According to the latest reports, the cars are in active 
service on the streets of Helena today. We wonder what kind of 


a deal their owners will get when they decide to trade them in 
on a little later model. 


+ + + AN EARLY RISER writes us that he saw one of the test 
cars of the 1939 series on a Detroit back road the other morning 
Couldn't tell us much about it except that it went by him so smoothly 
and quietly that it was out of sight before he could take a real good 
look. If we know anything about human nature he'll probably be 


the first in line at the door of the Auto Show the day it opens. 
don't get there first. 


* * * WE CAME BACK FROM OUR VACATION 
impressed with the fact that there seems to be a lot more 
courtesy among drivers on two-lane roads than there is on 
the six-lane express highways. But on the whole people are 
trying to drive more carefully. The reduced fatality rates 
for the first part of the vear proves that. Did you notice 
anything on your trip that you would like to pass along to 
your fellow motorists? Write it on a postal card and ad- 


dress it to Northrop Clarey, Standard Oil Company (N.J.), 
20 Rockefeller Plaza. N. Y. C 


If we 
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Address of Presidcnt Roosercil 
upon recciving an honorary dc- 
at Queens University 
Kingston. Ontario, Aug. 18. fol. 
lows in full text 


@R. CHANCELLOR Mr. Prime 
\ Minister. new-found 
ciates of Queen's University 

To the pleasure 5: Deing once moi 
on Canadian soi. where 
20 Many 
there is added today a Very Warn 
sense of gratitude ‘or admitica 
to the fellowsnip of this ancient ane 
famous 


my 


lam g.iad oro 
which Queens as ) d. and 
ig coniris pire 
lege Was 
SOC 
4 

ciudec Constitution from ac- 
cepting any ‘“it.e from a foreign 
prince. poteniace powe Queens 
University is no: a prince or a po- 
tentate but it is a power, yet I can 
aay. without constitutiona: reserve 
that the acceptance of the titie 


which you confer on me today would 
no qua.ms in preast 
of our Suoreme Cour't 


tne august 


"Civilization Not National; 
It Is International” 


Civilization is not national—il is 
internationa!—even though that oo- 
servation—trite to most of us. is to- 
day challenged in some parts of the 
world 

Ideas are not limited by territorial 
borders: they are the common in- 
heritance of all free peopie. Though! 
ia not anchored in any land: and 
the profit of education redounds to 
the equal benefit of the whole worid 
That is one form of free trade to 
which the leaders of every opposing 

litical party can subscribe 

In a large sense. we. the Americas. 
stand charged today with the main- 
taining of that tradition When, 
speaking recently in a similar vein 
in the Republic of Brazil, I included 
the Dominion of Canada in the fel- 
Jowship of the Americas, our South 
American neighbors gave hearty ac- 
claim. We in the Americas know the 
sorrow and the wreckage which may 
follow if the ability of men to under- 
Stand each other is rooted out from 
among the nations 

Many of us here today know from 
experience that of all the devasta- 
tions of war none is more tragic than 
the destruction which it brings to the 
processes of man’s minds. Truth is 
denied because emotion pushes it 


aside. Forbearance is succeeded by 
bitterness. In that atmosphere hu- 
thought cannot advance. 


It is impossible not to remembe) 
that for years when Canadians and 
Americans have met they have light- 
heartedly saluted as North American 
friends, without thought of dangers 
from overseas. 


The Americas No Longer 
Aloof From World Trouble 


Yet we are awake to the know!- 
edge that the casual! assumption of 
Our greetings in earlier Limes today 
Must become a matter for serious 
thought. 

A few days ago a whisper, fortu- 
nately untrue, raced round the world 
that armies. standing over against 
each other in unhappy array, were 
to be set in motion. In a few short 
hours the effect of that whisper had 
been registered in Montreal and New 
York, in Ottawa and in Washington 
in Toronto and in Chicago. in Van- 
couver and in San Fiancisco. Your 
business men and ours felt alike: 
your farmers and ours heard it 
alike; your young men and ours 
wondered what effect this might 
have on their live 

We in the Americas are no longer 
in a far-away cortinent. to which 
the eddies of controversies beyond 
the seas could bring no interest or 
no harm. Instead. we in the Ameri- 
cas have become a consideration to 
every propaganda office and to every 
General staff beyond the seas 

The vast amount of our resources. 
the vigor of our commerce, and the 
Strength of our men, have made us 
Vital factors in world peace, whether 
we choose or not. 

Happily, you and we. in friendship 
and in entire understanding, can 
look clear-eyed at these possibilities. 
resolving to leave no pathway un- 
explored and no technique unde- 
veloped, which may, if our hope. 
are realized, contribute to the peace 
of the world. Even if those hopes 
are disappointed, we can assure each 
other that this hemisphere at leas 
shall remain a strong citadel wherein 
Civilization can flourish unimpaired 

The Dominion of Canada is part 
of the sisterhood of the British Em- 
pire. I give to you assurance that 
the people of the United States wi)! 
not stand idly by if domination of 
Canadaian soil is threatened by any 
other empire. 


We as good neighbors are true 


= 
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Veiled Warning by the President to Possible Aggressors...St. Lawrence Waterway 


Urged As a Measure of Domestic Amity Between Two Democracies 


is be we Maintain oul 
ights ¥ fronkness, because 
dipk ~ecause we settle 

O nsuitation, an 
oe sc nscuss our common 
proolemsa in the spirit of the com 
mon good. We seek to be scrupu- 
jousiv fair and helpful, not only in 


> 


sibly undertake is to make sure tal 
the facts are knewn and [fairly 
where thougnt 


stated No country 


is free. can prevent every fireside and 


home within its borders from con- 
the evidence for itself and 
verdict: and the 
conclusions of 


77 
Wilk, if 


sidering 
own 
and women 


renaering its 
cum total of 
educated men 


What part America will play in case of another war is a 


riddle puzzling many foreign nations today. 


swer to that riddle in two speeches delivered by President 


Diplomats throughout the world are looking for an an- 


Franklin D. Roosevelt last week. 


At Queen's University, Kingston, Ontario, where he re- 


ceived an honorary degree, the President asserted thot his 


country is directly concerned in events abroad and must be 


considered as an important factor in world affairs. 
pledged aid to Canada if the Dominion is threatened by a 


foreign empire. 


These statements aroused a storm of argument whether 
the President has, in effect, abandoned a policy of on- 


nounced neutrality. 


He 


ever 


Later, dedicating an international bridge over The Thou- 
sand Islands, the President reaftirmed friendship for Canada 
by inviting Canadian cooperation in developing the St. Law- 
rence waterway. 
Because of the close scrutiny these speeches are receiv- | 
ing from students of Americon foreign policy, The United | 
States News presents them in full text. 
our relations with each other, but ¢ the long run, become the national 
each of us at home in our relations verdict 
with our own people That is what we mean when we 
Say that public opinion ultimately 
Public Opinion Essential governs policy. It is right and just 
Of Any National Verdict that this should be the case 
Many of our ancestors came to 
But there is one process which W@ Canada and the United States be- 
certainly cannot change and prood- cause they wished to break awa” 
ably ought not to change. This is from systems which forbade them 


the feeling which ordinary men anc 
women have about events whicn 
they can understand. We cannol 
prevent our people from having an 
opinion in regard to wanton brutal- 
ity. in regard to undemocratic regi- 
mentation, in regard to misery in- 
flicted on helpless peoples. or in re- 
gard to violations of accepted in- 
dividual rights 

All that any government conasti- 
tuted as is yours and mine, can pos- 


to think freely and their descendants 
have insisted on the right to know 
the truth—to argue their problem: 
to a majority decision and, if they 
remained unconvinced, to disagree in 
peace. As a tribute to our likeness 
in that respect, I note that the Bill 
of Rights in your country and in 
mine is substantially the same. 

Mr. Chancellor. you of Canada 
who respect the educationa! tradi 
tion of our democratic continent will 


Maintain govd neignoorsnip in 


as we in the pubdix rvice 
hope and propose maintain in the 
field of governmen: and of foreigi 
relations 

My good [nend ine Governor- 


General. in 
degree in June at the University of 
Cambridge. Massaciusetts 
Mackenzie King and I 
suggested that we cultivate 
qualities to 


the shifting sands of the 


receivi.2 an nonorary 
to which 

inrec 
foothold in 


present 


humility, humanity and humor. All 
three of them, imbedded in educa- 
Lion. build new spens to reestablish 
free intercourse throughout -the 


world and bring forth an 
which free nations can 
* 


order in 
live in peace. 


At Dedication 
of Bridge at 
Thousand Islands 


Address of President Roose- 
reit at the dcdication of the 
Thousand Islands Bridge on the 
United States-Canadian bound.- 
ary. Aug. 18. follows in full text 


\ R. Prime Minister. it always 
seemed me the dest 

bol of common 
Common sense is sometimes 
getting into act and 
inat is why we took s long 
wis one 


nas 
sym- 
bridge 
sow in 
pernaps 
to build 


A 


It is a particular pleasure to me to 


meet you here. where a bdoundry is 
a @atewsy and nota wall. Between 
these islands an international gap, 


never wide. has been spanned as gaps 
usually are. by the exercise of ability. 
guided by cooperative common sense 

I hope all our countrymen will use 
it freely. I know they will find 
have dene. a happy 
either shore, and the 
ship from neighbors 
friends 

The St Lawrence 
than a cartographic 
two countries 


asl 
welcome on 
right fellow- 
who are also 


River is more 
ine between oul 
God so formed North 


America that the waters of an in- 
land empire drain into the Great 
Lakes Basin. The rain which falls 


in this vast area finds outlet through 
this single natural funnel, above 
which we now stand 

Events of history 
river a boundary. and as a result the 
fiow of waters can be used 
oniy by joint agreement between our 
two governments. Between us, we 
stand, therefore. as trustees for two 
countries of one of the richest nat- 


have made the 


> 


ural assets provided anywhere in the 
worid 

The water which runs underneath 
this bridge spelis uniimited powe! 
permits access to raw matcriais 
from this continent and from be- 
yond the seas. and enhances com- 
merce and production 

When a resource of this kind is 
placed at our very doors, I think the 
plain people of both countries agree 
that it is ordinary common sense to 


> 


Many peopie like to have 
the }o0--and tue pron adeveiwp- 
ing nsecive I ast 
howeve e rive app io Oe 
laced ands o vo 
ent ana €spo y fot 
ect r tl eS Plalniy al oul 
do 

variou nes e people 


people of the 


TWO GOOD NEIGHBORS TRY THEIR HANDS AT 
INTERNATIONAL COOPERATION 
RESIDENT ROOSEVELT and Premier MacKenzie King, each 
grasping one handle of the scissors, cut the ribbon across the 
Thousand Islands bridge. At the dedication ceremonies the President 
asked for Canadian help in developing the St. Lawrence waterway. 


use of it 


Yet up to now the 
liquid wealth, which flowing 
is, has run in large part unused to 
the se€a 

I really 
SUZRESLS 


make 
watlel 


think that this 
that we can 
some better arrangement than mere- 


situation 
agree upon 
ly letting it contribute a microscopic 
fraction to the level of the North At 
The bridge which we 
here dedicate is a tangible proof that 
administration Dy 
a job to be done in common 
no difficulty. ObdDviousiy the same 
process, applied on the larger scale 
to the resource of full sea-going nav- 
igation and of complete power de- 


ic Ocean 


lant 


ehbors ol 


offers 


two nei 


velopment offered by the St. Law- 
rence River. can build and main- 
tain the necessary facilities to em- 


ploy its magnificent posibilities 


has been 


thata 


I suppose it is true, as 


true of all national resources 


ansiated 


pelween us aS lo 
compeis me to Say inal we 


able to arrange matters so that both 


peoples have had the same idea at 
the same time 

How would it do ior a change. if 
instead of each of us having the 
id@a at alternate intervals. we cet 
tne dea muilane isiy ? 
we are rapidly reaching that happy 


and desirabie even' 


am verv propnets of 


trouble are wrong when they express 


the i¢a that the Si Lawrence 
waterway Will handicap our railroad 
system We Know now that the el- 
fect of a waterway is not to take 
tram away -from railroad es 
Actually creates new possibilities 


+ Social Security For All or None: The Presidents Pledge + 


President Roosevelt's radio 
address on the occasion of the 
third anniversary of the Social 
Security Act, delivered in Wash- 
ington, Aug 15, follows in full 
text 


E Social Security Act is three 

years old today. This is a good 
vantage point from which to take 
a long look backward to its be- 
ginnings, to cast an appraising 
eye over what it has accomplished 
so far, and to survey its possibill- 
ties of future growth. 

Five years ago the term “socia! 
security” was new to American ears 
Today it has significance for more 
than 40,000,000 men and women 
workers whose applications for old- 
age insurance accounts have been 
received: this syStem is designed to 
assure them an income for life after 
old age retires them from their jobs 

It has significance for more than 


27,500,000 men and women wage 
earners who ™have earned credits 
under State unemployment insur- 


ance laws, which provide half wages 
to help bridge the gap between jobs 

It has significance for the needy 
men, women and children receiving 
assistance and for their families 
at least 2,300,000 all told: with this 
cash assistance 1,700,000 old folks 
are spending their last years in 
surroundings they know and with 
people they love; more than 600,000 
dependent children are being taken 
care of by their own families. and 
about 40,000 blind people are as- 
sured of peace and security among 
familiar voices. 

It has significance for the fami- 
lies and communities to whom ex- 
panded public health and child wel- 
fare services have brought added 
protection. And it has significance 
for all of us who, as citizens, have 


at heart the security and the well- 
being of this ereat democracy 
These accomplisiments of three 


years are impressive, yet we should 
nol be unduly proud of them. Our 


> 


HE Federal Social Security program now has had three years’ 


trial and President Roosevelt finds its work good—but not 


perfect. To be truly national, he says, the program must include 


all who need such protection. 
it will be. 


And he definitely promises that 
But also voiced in a warning against “short cuts to 


Utopia or fantastic financial schemes.” 


The address, delivered on the third anniversary of the enact- 


ment of the Security Act, is based on the premise that protec- 


tion against some of the major hazards of life should be given 


all citizens as a matter of right, not of charity. 


It is here pre- 


sented in full text by The United States News because it so 


clearly outlines the Chief Executive's views on a major social 


question, 


Government in fulfilling an obvious « bound to that of his friends and his 


Obligation to the citizens of the 
country has been doing so only be- 
cause the citizens require action 
from their representatives. 


If the people, during these years 
had chosen a reactionary Adminis- 
tration or a “do nothing” Congress, 
social security would still be in the 
conversational stage. a beautiful 
dream which might come true in 
the dim distant future. 


Desire for Security 
Motivates All Men 


But the underlying desire for per- 
sonal and family security was noth- 
ing new, In the carly days of colo- 
nization and through the long years 
following, the workers, the farmer. 
the merchant, the man of property, 
the preacher and the idealist came 
here to build, each for himself, a 
Stronghold for the things he loved. 
The stronghold was his home; the 
things he loved and wished to pro- 
lect were Ris family, his materia! 
and spiritual possessions. 


His security, then as now, was 


vst. J 


neighbors 


But as the nation has developed, 
as invention, industry and commerce 
have grown more complex, the haz- 
ards of life have become more com- 
plex. Among an increasing host ol 
fellow-citizens, ameng the often in- 


tangible forces of giant industry, 
man has discoverec that his indi- 
vidual strength and wits were no 
longer enough. 

This was true not only of the 
worker at shop, bench or ledger: 
it Was true also of the merchant 


or manulacjatfer who @mployed him. 
Where hefetofore men had turned 
neighbors for help and advice, 
Lhey Mow turned to Government 


Rich and Strong First 
To Seek Government Aid 


Now this is interesting to 
sidei The first to turn to 
ernment, the first to receive 
teclion from Government, were not 
the poor and lowly. thase who had 
no resources other than their daily 


con- 
Gov- 
pro- 


‘ @€arnings, but the rich and the 


ay 


* strong 


Beginning in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, the United States passed pro- 
tective laws designed, in the main 
to give security to property owners 
to industrialists. te merchants and 
to bankers True. the littie ma, 
often profited by this type of legis- 
lation: but that was a by-produc’ 
rather than a motive 

Taking a generous view of the 
Situation, I think it Was tha 
Government deliberately ignored the 
working man. Dul that the working 
man was not sufficiently articulal 
to make his needs and prob- 
lems known. The powerful in 
dustry and commerce had powerful 
voices, both individual and as a 
group. And whenever they saw theu 
possessions threatened they raised 
their voices in appeals for Govern- 
ment protection 

It was unfil workers 
more articulate through 
tion that protective labo! legislation 
was passed 

While such laws taised the stand- 


not 


nis 


ili- 


not 


vec ame 


ore hniza- 


ards of life. they still gave no as- 
surance o! economic security 
Strength or skill of arm or Oraii 
did not gudrantee a man a })00, 

did nol guarantee him a root: it 
did not guarantee him the aoduity 


to provide for those dependent upon 
him or to take care of himself when 
he was too cid to work 


Government and Its Equal 
Obligation to All Classes 


Long before the economic blight 
of the depressioOimdescended on the 
nation, millions of Oyr people were 
living in wastelands of want and 
fear. Men and women too old and 
infirm to work either cepended on 
those who had but\ little to share 
or spent their remaining = years 
within the walls of a poorhouse 

Fatherless children early learned 
the meaning of being a burden t 
relatives or to the community. Men 


, and women, still strong, still young, 


> 


but discarded as eainful workers 
were drained of self-confidence and 


self-reape: 


Tie ‘ of Today and 
have a right to, the same security 
their forefathers sought, the as- 


surance that with healtn and tne 


willingness to 


a place for themselves in the social 
and economic system of the time 
Because it has become creas 
viv difficult for individuals to build 


Government must now step in and 


heip them lay the foundation stones, 


JUSL 


helped iay the fo 


as Governmen' in the past has 


mdaation Of 


ness and industry We must lace 
the fact that i s country we 
have a rich man’s security and a 
poor mans security and that the 
Government owe quai obligation 


to 
nalf-and-half 


National security is nota 


matte! it is all ofr 


none 
The Social Security Act offers to 
all our citizens a workabie and 


working method o| meeting urgent 


present needs and for forestaliin: 


future needs. It utilizes the familial 
machinery cf our Federal-State gov- 
ernment tO the common 
welfare and the economic stability o! 


tne nation 
The Act 
either Individually o! 
easy life: nor was 
so todo. None of 
paid oul to individuals in assistance 


offer any 
collectively. an 
ever intended 


CLOCs 


the sums of money 


Wihil speil 


or insurance 
proaching 
lurnisn (hat minimum necessary to 
Keep a foothold: and that is ths 


kind of protection Americans 


anything ap- 
iDundance. But they will 


Present Plans Deemed Good 
But Not Broad Enough 


What we 
it is 


are doing is good. Bu 
200d enough To be truly 
national. a social security p 
must wciude al) 


protection 


nol 
roRrani 
those who need its 
Today many of our citi- 


[Continued on Page 10.) 
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new Dusinessts. new activity. Such 

1 waterway generates more railroad 
il akes awa 

The s today a 14-foot channel 


imrying traffic from the ft eat 
Lawrence into 
Ocean If this were 


deepened-——which can easily be done 
» 27 or 30 feet. every city on the 
Great Lakes. now inland. would be- 
come an ocean port. The banks of 
e St. Lawrence valley would bee 
me one of the great gateways of 
he world and would benefit accord- 
ingiv. Here ail that is needed is co- 
perative exercise of technical skill 
by joint use of the imagination and 


which our two countries 


Can any une doubt when this 
both coun- 
advanced? 
need to delay and to deprive 
the immediate employe 
ment and pront. or 
from reaping 


is awaiting us? 


: done. the interests of 


t our gene 
eration the harvest 


which 


Building of the Canal: : 


Public Or Private Venture? 

Let me make 
statement l am 
misunderstand I 


have. myself 


unusual 
will not 
that I 


now, an 
sure you 
consider 
a parti Guty in 
with St. Lawrence power. 
inparallieied opportunity 
which the river affords has not gone 
unnoticed by some of my friends on 
side of the boundary. A 
ception has been emerging in 
United States which 
a certain 


jlar 
connection 


The almost 


our con- 

the 
without 
This is no 
conviction that ifa pri- 


not 
mazgnincence 


less than the 


vate group could control the outlet 
of the Great Lakes Basin. that group 
would have a monopoly in the de- 


velopment of a territory 


iarger than 


many of the great empires in his- 
vory 

If you were to search the records 
with which my Government is fame- 


jiiar. vou would discover that litere 
pment of electric 
the Ontario-Hydro., 


controlled OV. A 


every deve, 


power, save ony 


ally 


mi ied not 


single American group. with. of 
course. the usual surrounding pe- 
numbra of allies. aMiliates. subdsidi- 


aries and satellites 
In earlier 

of natural 

this Was normal and usual. In 
decades. however, we have 


Stages of development 
resources on this conti- 
nent 


receny 


come to realize the implications to 
the public—-to the individual men‘ 
and women. to Dusiness men. Dig 
and little. and even to Government 
tself, resulting from the ownership 
DY any group of the right to dispose 


of weaith which was granted to us 


collectively by Nature herself 


Natural Resources As 

Governmental Problem 
The natural re- 
sources and the proper handling of 
their fruits, is a major problem of 
Government. Naturally, no solution 
would be acceptabie to either which 
does not leave its Government en- 

tirely master in its own house 
To put it bluntly,.a group of Amer- 


development of 


ican interests is here gradually put- 
ting itself into a position where, une 
less caution is exercised. they may 


in time be able to determine the 
fate of a large area. both 
in Canada and the United States 
Now it is axiomatic in Canadian- 
American relations both of us 
scrupulously right of 
own affairs. For 
I know that the 
uncontrolled American 
producing 


econonic 


that 
respect tne 
each to determine 't 
that reason, when 
operation 


economic iorces is SIOWIY 


a result on the Canadian side of the 
border, which I know very well must 
eventually give American groups & 


great influence over Canadian devel- 
opment, I consider it the ofa 
good neighbor to discuss the question 

The least I can do is to 
ntion to the situation as I 


part 


(Ail alle 


The Economic Problems 
That Are International 
Our mutual 
tnis course in 


ment 


friendship suggests 
a matter of develop- 
as great and as crucial as that 
Lawrence Fortunately 


‘ 
Vi Lhe 


among triendiy nations today this is 
increasingly being done. Frank dis- 
cussion between friends and neigh- 
bors useful and essential. It 1s 


LOGAY that some economic 


problems are international. if only 
because ol the sheer weight which 
the solutions have on the lives of 


inside any one 
country. To my mind, the develop- 
of St. Lawrence navigation and 
is such a problem 

I look forward to the day when a 


people. as weil as 


ment 


powe! 


Canadian Prime Minister and an 
American President can meet to 
dedicate. not a bridge across this 
water. but the very water itseli, to 


the lasting and productive use of 
their respective peoples. Until that 
day comes, and I hope it may be soon, 
this bridge as an open door. 
challenge at the 
@uards to asSK a 
Where the boundary 
only word must be: 


SLands 
There will be no 
oorder. and nho 
countersicn 


is crossed the 


i “Pass, {riend.” 


we 
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TOT many years 


wives 


ago most howe- 


spent the greate! 
the hot days of 
fall over a boiling 
up” tomatwes, corn 
beans, and all kil 
winter use 
“Canning” 
and often 


part of 
ave summe!l 
Kettle, 
peas 
as of 


ana 
pulling 
and green 

fruit 
always Was 
even after 
pains to prepare the tomatoes 
other products in just the proper 
way and to tighten the rubber rings 
securely around the glass lids the 
“eanned goods” spoiled 

Nowadays, thanks to the efficiency 
of the canning industry in produc- 
ing a low-cost product and, more- 
over, a product wh.ch frequently is 

r than that prepared at home, 

household canning definitely 
the wane 

There are other iactors, of course 
which cause greater use of canned 
foods now than ever before. In- 
creased urban life, and lessened op- 
portunity for raising vegetables and 
fruits for home canning, working 
wives—all these factors have helped 
boost business for the canners. But 
there can be no doubt that the im- 
provement in production methods of 
the industry, making it possible in 
many cases for the housewife to buy 
commercially foods more 
cheaply than she can prepare them 
herself, has been an equally and 
perhaps more important factor 


THE CANNERS' 225 VARIETIES 

The canning industry in this 
country now prepares more than 225 
varieties of canned food packed in 
nine billion cans each year. This 
product of 3,000 canneries is valued 
at approximately three-quarters of a 
dbillion dollars a year 


work 
ui in 


nara 
tne 


is on 


canned 


The growth of the industry also 
may be shown by these statistical 
comparisons 

In 1927 canned foods were the 
sixth most important food produc’ 
from the standpoint of total volume 
of sales: in 1935 canned foods had 
grown to be the fourth most im- 
portant food product in sales volume 
This represents a one-seventh in 
crease in consumption of canne 
foods over the 1927 level. The only 


items Dulking larger on the grocers 
bill of the American public are 
meat, bread and flour. 

The pictogram on this page shows 
in the case of four representative 
canned f ods, typical of other prod- 
ucts of the industry, the saving to- 
day over 1926 prices. 


The Story 


> 


| 


the United Si tates News 


mevican Efficiency 


No. 31. The Food Canning Industry 


CORN 
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“ IMPROVEMENTS IN PROCESSING METHODS ENABLE CANNERS 
TO SUPPLY MORE FOOD FOR MONEY THAN 12 YEARS AGO 


> 


Cor retour, 4938. 


sy Tee Unies Srares News 


This reduction in price may be 
shown in another way. The 
average value per case of canned 
and vegetables, according 
Census Bureau data, dropped from 
$281 in 1923 to $2.05 in 1935. The 
price is even lower today. 

And 
been achieved a 
workers of 


this reduction in cost has not 
t the expense of the 

And it Is 
he drop in 


ne canne;ries 


Farmers, fo! were paid 
only 12 per cent the toma- 
toes, peas and corn which were used 
to make the cannec tomalwes, peas 
and corn being sold today than they 
were paid for the products used in 
making the 1926 canned goods. This 
is shown by Agriculture Department 


examp.e 


leas fol 


ONLY SCHENLEY 
THE MARK 


PRODUCTS BEAR 


sour 200" 


erwrerey 


For those of you who love the lavish pleasure of a 


real Bluegrass Bourbon, Schenley presents Bonded 


Belmont, a true luxury whiskey, rich and full- 


bodied—deep as a diamond, a jewel of good taste. 


BONDED | 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT soursOn WHISKEY 


100 Proof. Copyright 1938, Belmont Distilling Company, lnc., Louisville, Ky. 


data. The reduction in the cost of 
the finished product has been much 
greater than in the price paid the 
farmer. Also the price paid 
farmers represents, on an 


canned foods at the cannery. 
Workers in the canneries are re- 
ceiving higher wages than in 1926 


THE ROLE OF EFFICIENCY 


The reduction in price has come 
then. largely because o! the increase 
in efficiency of the canneries. Par' 


of the reduction has come in a re- 
duction in the price of cans; the 
cost of @he cans on the average 
amounts to about two-fifths of the 
cost of the finished product. 


The modern canning plant is a 
busy place, with noisy machines 
clattering everywhere just as in 
many other modern factories. Over- 
head conveyors tinkle with their load 


of cans constantly being carried 
from floor to floor 

Sealing machines clump with 
rapid precision as they cap 120 cans 


a minute. The smell of hot glue on 
the labeling machines mingles with 
the pungent aroma of the spices, 
which are measured in shiny pais 
and placed on trucks ready to be 
put into the steaming kettles of 
soup, the large pans of beans—or 
whatever else is being prepared—at 
just the proper moment. 


NEW TYPES OF MACHINES 

All told, there are few industries 
which have developed more remark- 
able machines than has the canning 
industry. 

Cornpackers have 
chines for husking ears 
of “silk.” and cutting 
cob. In tomato canning there 
machines for washing, scalding, 
peeling and filling the cans 

In the canning of peas today, for 
example, practically all the opera- 
are Gone by machines. The 
whole vines are cut and taken to 
the cannery, where the peas are 
shelled out without picking the pods 
off the vines. 

In 


special ma- 
freeing them 
the corn off 


contrast with the modern 
plants now in operation, the old- 
Lime pea canneries employed thou- 
sands of hands just to shell the 
peas. 

The transformation into a highly 
mechanized industry was not an 
easy achievement There were 
Strikes, riots and burning of fac- 
tories by hand-workers hostile to 
machines. But despite such trou- 
bles, the inventors continued and 
the modern efficient factory, fur- 
nishing even more employment be- 
cause it makes a cheaper product 
which has a wider market, is the 
result. 


MAKING OF THE CANS 

Another phase of the mechaniza- 
tion process, also of vast importance, 
is the improvement in manufacture 
of tin cans 

Peter Durand, an Englishman who 
lived in the early part of the last 
century, ls credited with having hit 
upon the idea of using tin instead 
of glass as a container for canned 
foods 

In Durand’s time a good tinsmith 
could turn out 60 cans a day. By 
1880 the Drpcess nad been so im- 
proved that one man could make 
2900 cans a day. Today, automatic 
machines take sheet tin at one end 
and deliver the finished can at the 
other line turning out 100,000 
Calis a 


eacn 
day 

Machinery has been so developed 
tnat manulacturers now can guar- 
antee 998 out of every 1,000 can 


to 
average. 
about one-fourth of the cost of the 


against any kind of defect. Most of 


the losses in canning come through 
faults in the processing and not 
through fault of the can 

Another phase of the industry’ 
progress which has been vital 
importance is the opplication of re- 


search to the methods of cooking 
and processing. In the early days 
the canners didn’t know exactly how 
mucin healt was requ aq | food 
preservation and consequ 
often spoiled 
COOKING BY SCHEDULE 

Today all this “rule-of-the-thumb” 


procedure is out. Al! good canneries 
have laboratories and white-tiled 
test kitchens where men trained in 
research test every batch of food 
that is canned 

Research through the years con- 
stantly has added new products. 
With the development of fruit and 
vegetable packing there developed 
allied industries—such as the can- 
ning of salmon, tuna and shrimp. 
Condensed milk production began 
in 1856 and the mea! packing inter- 
ests in Chicago began in 1872. 

One important field of future re- 
search is investigation of the vita- 


min content of canned foods and ol 
m increasing vVvilamin 
co Tne canning factory re- 
ire a N s have established th 
commercial canned foods are fully 
is rich in vitamins as home-cooked 
OOK Dut they are striving im- 
prove canning processes to preserve 
a still greater proportion of the 
vitan 


As a 


9 


consequence of the tireles: Citizen's menu, has come within the 
efficiency of the canning industry last quarter centurv§ For that mate 
many foods which once were avaii- ter, mankind has enjoyed the use of 
able only at certain seasons or were canned foods only since 1809 when 
considered rare dclicacies, are now Nicholas Appert, a French confece- 
available all the year around at a tioner, developed the first canning 
reasonable price process to win a prize offered by the 
The major part of this progress French Government for some method 
which has made canned foods sucn of preserving foods for the use of 
an important part of Mr. Average its armies 


Will Pay 
You, 


Cities Service Power Prover Service minimizes 
waste, steps up efficiency, cuts costs... 
Used by thousands of fleet operators 


To keep fleet motors always at peak operating 
efficiency, Cities Service Oil Company has 


developed Power Prover Service. 


By means 


of this now-famous service. thousands of fleet 


operators save money. 


They obtain lower 


fuel and motor-oil consumption, reduce oper- 


ating and insurance expense, minimize minor 


road breakdowns. 


Power Prover Service in your shop will in- 


clude these practical features: 


machine for the 


A 


nprehensive. 


23-step testing 


1. An accurate 


analysis of exhaurt gases. 2. 


and adjust- 


ing routine by means of patented Citiés Serv- 


CITIES 


concerts 
every Friday, & 
P. M. E.DS.T.. 
WEAF and 43 
Associated 
NBC 


fations. 


ice tuning tools and precision instruments 
used by your own mechanics. 3. Consultation 
service on the operation and maintenance of 
your fleet by highly specialized Power Prover 
engineers. 


Power Prover Service has demonstrated its 
value in testing over a million running motors, 
Results reported by users are on file and avail- 
able for your inspection on special request, 
Impressive records of Power Prover Service 
show savings on oil and gasolene up to 30% — 
also impressive savings on maintenance and 
repairs—increased power, performance and 
eficiency—hence increased profits! 


What the Power Prover does for others, it 
can do for you. Get all the details of 
this money saving service today! Write to 
Petroleum Advisers, Inc., Sixty Wall Tower, 
New York City. 


ERVICE/OILS AND GASOLENES 
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the famous “ 


Uneeda Biscuit 


*EG.US. Pat 


GROWN LOT 


and he still stands for the most 
famous Soda Cracker in the world 


Many things have happened since 
Uneeda sym- 
bol of America’s first packaged 
cracker—startled the food industry 
over 37 years ago. He is a member 
of the greatest biscuit family in 
the world! 

The cracker he is identified with 
still retains its popularity. For 
Uneeda Biscuit has never had its 
leadership challenged. 


Uneeda Biscuit was a good value 
at S¢ in quality and quantity in 
1899. Itis even a better value today 
at S¢, particularly in view of the 
mounting costs of all materials. 

This fidelity to a high standard 
is characteristic of every operation 
of the National Biscuit Company. 
It is one of the reasons why it is the 
leading baking company in the 
world, 


Lick, fee this Sear oF Perrect Baxine 
peoducli of NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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HE RIGHT OF A SOVEREIGN STATE TO "CHOOSE ITS OWN SERVANTS’ 


+ 
Tite addrcss of Scnator -_ 


Walter F. Georoc. at Waycross 


| tions demand it. | 
Ga.. with such portions solcly of Senator George of Georgia Accepts a Challenge and Outlines the Issues— Any man who will surrender his 


opinion to ong man, whoever he is, 
local interest deleted, follows in 


when he holds it as a matter of 
ful] 


* \) We friends: I sm Georgia bred | Decries Entrance of Federal Power Into State Primaries | conviction, will surrender it to an- 


other man, and ‘to any man who 
nd born: the son of a tenant 


_ can put the proper pressure upon 
tles in Congress and on the us welfare and well being of my people 4 the condemnation cf the Communis. , that our colored friends have no » “on bill which came before origin- + the challenge of all those who bring lines of immense federal funds flow- in 
Se an aie | have Dad my whole-hearted support. party in its tenth annual convention = better friends on earth than theic | ally called for the addition of two | to our shores foreign and alien meth- ian inte Georgia to aid any candi- tH 
ings. For eighteen years I a Tonight the third anniversary of | held in May of thir year. friends here in the South; and all cabinet members and finally for one | ods. date in the race for the United States al 
withheld my hand in no polices the Social Security Act is being | And I wear as a shining embiem the intelligent representatives of the cabinet member meaning increase ,_ I siand with the great. strong. stal- Renate de 
ee 6 oe ee , noted . . . I wad the honor to | of honor and of character the call of negro race Know full well that they | in the cost of Government of mil- wari workers of America who. under | __ If — red-blooded men and me 
ane es oettan, See a a serve as one of the three Senate | James Ford, the uwegro nominee Of can trust their southern friends. lions of dollars a year, when there is Samuel Gompers and William Green. women will go into this fight as i 
ual ect dager egg Ragrone races conferees of that Act. My name is that party for vice president, for my I did not vote tor this bill when | "O earthly need for an increase in | believe in America methods. Amer- Georgians have gone into a battle w 
nyo canton om ~d i ray et attached to it on the records of the retirement from public life in May  Ojiver demanded it of me. And when cost of Government at this time. | ican ways, to obtain the rights of ethene areal issues were involved, our re 
— oN nT seed is Congress of the United States. That of this year. : | Walter White sat In the Senate gal- | It also called for six additional | American workers. of American men. | gejjow citizens who are unfortunate Si 
days that Act. the cornerstone of the grea: Something happened in the carly lery for nearly six weeks directing 
State wie St ou; 


social and economic program during winter of 1938. in Je late months of 


many years before that, I had voted 
to curb the powers of our federal 
courts in iabor d:sputes. Sometime 
before that. I had paired, though 
actually detained from the Senate 


woman 

But I said that free government 
depends upon the exercise of the 
free ballot. Let me, in conclusion, 
remind you that the whole struggle 


Dresident ator Walter F. George and Lawrence S. Camp for the Dem- 
ocratic Senatorial nomination in Georgia as one between a 
“dyed-in-the-wool conservative” and a “liberal.” The Presi- 


my friends, I want to enough to be on relief. who hold 
. 1937, which I did dl ie parliamentary maneuvers on the President who would act as liaison make it clear that you must have any sort of Government grant or a 
Den wn saion of 1932 1 spoke me a OS a yor | eu b . aa , floor of the Senate of the United officers between the cabinet and the | some one in Washington who will privilege. who hold any federal office, 
nd carried forware t wear as the badee of honor now, rat 
7 pa | perfection, at lead, Oy i os a “y d a , I ‘bor’ Non States. I know you do not want me | executive: and there was tremendous not yield his honest convictions, who | wil] stand by your side, and they will | 
8 gta the present Admin Le Com ‘0 Walter White's leadership, | outlay of money when their offices | will not sacrifice his conscience, if | demonstrate again the kind of blood 
the present Admin'stration. rtisan League. so called—the . 
Inu the re d L. L nor Oliver's leadership, nor anybody flowing in their veins. | 
specific service, anc i rehacres: 5 and demanded the rights of iabor, All the people in John L. Lewis : 
the committee Heels Communiet bat this Outli not buy Georgia, and it will be my 
service as the my name is likewise attached as a camp are not Conm.munist, Out this | utlines His Stond en 
uested 
"nave been and 1 remain Supreme Court Measure light of publicity well authenticated, 
Democrat, nave never scratched I fought for judicial reform before any oO or buy the 
ver scratched "rat vote of a single eorgia man ofr 
ae marty’s ticket trom constable 00 || President Roosevelt has depicted the contest between Sen- | the Democrats took office in 1932: g 4 
the party's ticket from constaoie | 


The Issue in the States, 
As the Senator Sees It 


, ‘his : : : by illness, against the confirmation of human history, across the thou- 
Issues have now arisen in dent said he would vote for Mr. Camp in the primary next Sten ot 

campaign tha | — nae tae month, if he were able. because he had sto. approvingly for the Pike can of this earth—flelds 

trilling Mies the yellow dog contract which for- ane wane 

discussed from the stump in Geor- “lam a liberal,” Senator George replied on August 15. “But ’ . ll — 

cia in the last five or six weeks. 


bids a laboring man to strike in the 


with the bleached bones of men who 
hese issues are of supreme impor- | do not belong to that school of liberalism which stands face of a written contract executed See See Early; SS Wass Sani 
These isst al for him by his representative. for human liberty may be summed 
ae. FER, ready to disregard every sound principle of Government 
the people of this State, or 0 any 


I have stood fer liberalization of 


up in one single sentence: “The fight 
eopie for the r 
reign State. are entitled to or are merely because it is believed that principle of Government our judicial system: I have lived to of the peop e right to select 
sovereign State, are ec! y ib ¢ the & their own representatives, free from 
af slacting their OWR see a liberalization of the Supreme 
capable of electing their 0 is becoming unpopular.” Geert. Ai the domination and control of the 
vant executive, by whatever name he is 
We are not afraid of honest opin- The United States News presented last week the text of conservative; at times it may have called, by whatever form of govern- 
jon in this State, nor are we afraid | 7 
of any exposition of any theory, be- the address in which Mr. Roosevelt assailed Senator George. have been liberal or extremely lib- ment. 
cause we are Democrats. Thomas In line with its policy of presenting both sides of issues of | = Rasen this js to be expected . “People of Georgia Placed 
Jefferson. long ago. declared that ne any y of nine men in a grea 
had no fear of error in_ political public importance, the text of the Senator's reply is presented | democracy responsive to public On Trial” in This Issue 


opinion as long as trulnh Was 


bese | Opinion. 

Those of us who fought against 
that court bill were not fighting be- 
cause we were hostile to reform. We 


free to combat error of opinion 
That is the very heart of democracy. | 
The issue has been raised Dy no 


If we are not willing to fight to 
Maintain that basic right. then we 
may expect encroachments upon our 


liberties. Whether they are intended 
less a person than the Chief Execu- Senate conferee, as well as to the * so-called Non-Partisan League, with | Were not fighting against it because or accidental, we owe it to those whe 
tive of these United States. I. 184" Railway Retirement Act. the last one, Oliver at ita head, has talked face to Wwe feared anybody or because we have gone before us to resist them, 
uneven contest. because we have which stood the test of the court. face with me; ana. let me tell you, 


wished to court favor with anybody. 
given to our President enormous 


and I call upon Georgia to stand by 
And other important Acts likewise he and I don't speak the same ian- We did not take the easy way: we me in this fgh' 
powers of patrencgs. Sm... | beat my mame as one of the confer- s§uUage knew we would pass through the ~ Harris & Ewing But it is not because I fear any 
powers over the commercial and In= ence committee trough which these There were some measures which fire. We understood that, but every | SENATOR WALTER F. GEORGE man or court any man's favor; it is 
dusirial and financial life of our legislative measutes finally passed to came before the Congress in which mother's son of us who took his po- | 66§— AM a Democrat. I am no part-time Democrat. Are people of a call because the challenge is to you 
wwe: ee ee eee ee aoe Mr. Oliver—for ought I know he | iitical life in his hands said, deep Georgia, as a sovereign State, entitled to and capable of naming as a sovereign State in these United 
er Oe ae I have supported the major part | may be a doctor—he was profoundly | down in his soul, that he would go and choosing their own servant? ... Any man who will surrender States. 
ever, with the slightest regret, Dut af the seinem legislation of the last interested, and upon those measures through that fire because the light his opinion to one man, whoever he is, when he holds it as a matter In the large reauer. in the true 
may) ee mn | Six years—farm reforms, banking I was not able to see eye to eye with of it, the fame of it, would light our of conviction, will surrender it to any man who can put the proper sense, , am not involved, I am not 
oad ws 8 bane ue tear af tae Set reforms, currency reforms, mobiliza- | Dim. He demanded that ? vote for | way to honor through all coming pressure upon him.” on trial, though indicted in loose and 
tion of the gold reserve, reforms af- the reorganization of the judicial generations of America. general language, without specifi- 
Are the people of Georgia, a5 a 50V~ | fecting the stock and security ex- branch of this Government. I told So you have a liberalized Supreme ; ceien ec 0 annus ak a 
igs Gate, eutitied to ent angels changes. and all of the relief meas-  ™!™ that, in my opinion, the courts Court, but you also have, preserved | 44 been fully organized and named. + you expect to remain a_ free | ated 
[a oe a | ae proposed for the help of our © ‘his nation were the repository, | in its integrity, one of the three I did not vote for one or two other | people. In the deep, true sense I am not 
“oe a unemployed, for the help of country Were the safety boxes in which We | great branches of our Federal Gov- panne ee eos abo e* You must send someone.to Wash- ital, but the people of my na- 
We answered that question one’ | people who are without the means | "@4 deposited the American consti- | ernment upon which individual  CO™Stitutional or else intended to ington who will follow his conscience tive State are on trial and you will 
when federal bayonets stood oem of support tution with its guarantee for the in- rights and security of minorities reflect upon the people of my State. | and the best Jicht 
around our ballot boxes and when . , 


he possesses, even make your answer on Sept. 14, and I 


alone must depend. I want to make ‘t perfectly plain 
that, if I go back to the Seyate, I 


honest men walked down under the 


guarantee for miz:crities forever of 


| dividual of liberty and with its sacred 
Administration Measures | 


| high official places and positions. of white Democrats in Georgia will 
piatew of Nepean & Se U Which he Differed their rights and their privileges and | Why He Did Not Vote will not vote to pack the Supreme If the interest of the State; if your | NOt ‘et democracy down in our be- 
bagging hands and cast honest bal- pon ic S Uurere their immunities, | For Reorganization Bill Court; I will not vote to control the interest is to be preserved is to be loved State. 
lots for the redemption of this State. I frankly have differed upon some | vast army of federal employes by d. I sav 
measures coming before Congress States His Position I did not vote for the reorganiza- any administration, Democratic or poy 
Right of a Sovereign State In the indictment which attacked | On Anti-lynching Bill Hon bill mainly for one reason: | Republican. I want to make it per- sovernment dema: 
S t b- | did not want to abolish the Civil fectly plain that I will not vote for sovernment Gemanc it; that the Association for the Advancement 
To Choose Its Own Servants ~ — rn my party and os puo- | =I have believed i. judicial reform, | Service Commission. a bipartisan | the anti-lynching bill nor for any Sladuity and security of our institu- of Colored People. ; 
s whether the ic record, there is nol a single spec- le ‘court re- 
The second issue is whe . iScation. Me bill ef particulars hes | but I would not vcle for a cou t commission; as imperfect as it may | other bill that I know is unconstitu- —— = 
nature and character of our Govern- form bill which would enable the | be, a commission. neverthe! | t 
been appended to it. There is nothing ON | tional upon any {fair test. 
ment itself demands that the peo- ch thee Renee Aantal adiantadl an Attorney General of the United § which both political parties are rep- | | President's Pled e On So ° S it 
ple exercise the right to choose their “A men xa lig a aah tien ate States to send a Connecticut judge | resented: and place over 700.000 Fed- A “Liberal Within the | g cla ecurl y 
own representatives in all public po- | down here in the southern district of era 
always to agree, backed by the as- | employes now under civil serv Terms” of the Constitution [Continued From Page 8.] the frontier—the America—we have 
sitions, including representatives i || mpliedly given at least, | Georgia to try you en an anti-lynch ice, place over them one man ap- | | ———— set ourselves to reciai 
the House and in the Senate. ra wont cena loot een dee into _ Ing charge. I said that that bill was | pointed by the President of the | fam a Liberal, but I am a Liberal zens are still excluded from old-aze patae ria 
The nature of our government un~ | th of men ang | Carpetbagsery gloufied, and I re- | United States, whether that Presi- | within the limitations of the Ameri- Shis third anniversary would net 
questionably places the duty and re- | peat it. dent be Democrat or whether he be | can Constitution. I follow no man be complete if I did not express the 
sponsibility upon the people, and the y | It not only is unconstitutional by | Republican. beyond the limits or limitations of | Shien of the to those 
lor reise their judg- every reasonable test and upon every | sprendia citizens who so greatly 
people alone, to exe J I have not the gift of looking be- | y t px | y You cannot escape political contro) | 4+ Constitution, which you require |<»; aright: and it will be. helmed me in maki ested 
ment, to make their choice in the | Written opinion of any American | .,- federal emploves und 4) me, on oath, to say I will support as | ‘p mn MAKINg social security 
selection of their own representa- | Yond the acts and the conduct of | judge of character and understand- | inp when » “ yes under Civil serv- your Senator, I believe in a iheral Some time ago I directed the So- | legislation possible and to those pa- 
hen Dut one commissioner rep- | ‘urity ta ei 
men and women, <4 ing, but it is a direct assault upon interpretation of the Constitution cial Security Board to give atten- triotic men and women, both em- 
Don’t you want to vote for whom- | Tecesses of their souls; down pod the South. s0, the power to demote or the see to meet the ever-changing needs of ©?" °°? ‘“° development of a plan ployers and employee, who in their 
Seaver ARS They called it an anti-lynchins to promote the men and in | Srowing people, but I do not be- and extending the | daily activities are today making so- 
have elected the man that you wish their hearts, ane <p om ng : bill. The terms are deceptive and not Saat dematen lieve in overriding its clear, explicit old age insurance system to provide cial security work. 
to represent you, don’t you want | Purpose contrary ‘to he — wor descriptive. But what it was aimed So I did not vote for it. But Idiq | Well-understood, clearly defined benefits for wives, widows and or- First of all, to the first woman 
him to exercise an independent, con- | 4d the ataipene history of those men | 1, do was to pacify and satisfy the say to the leaders oe dics aie in | terms and limitations. phans. who has ever sat in the Cabinet of 
scientious, God-fearing judgment on | 49d those womer. demands of our colored friends who | ~.” | : oy & More recently, a national health | the United States. Wiss Frances Per- 
“ ’ mak uch power charge of the bill that “if you wiil I am a liberal, but I do not be- 
all matters of great importance: make no ciaim lO any sucn po had gone into New York, Pennsy!- accept one amendment and pen long to that school of liberalism conference was held at my sugges- kins, then and now the Secretary of 
I come in this campaign acknow!l- as that, and I want to acquit the | yania and other western and north- i ; entends ies # tion to consider ways and means of | Labor. 
es f the United States him the Civil Service Commission, ana which stands ready to disregard . , 
edging my responsibility to the peo- President of the Unite aves him- ern States, and now constitute the a extending to the people of this T} n . , 
sth | another one to prevent the dismem- | every sound principle of Government ’ ren to the unselfish commission 
ple of Georgia, and my responsibility | Self of any implication such as I have | palance of politica! power. : nd country more adequate health and f dw , “ 
: ex? | berment and disorganization of the merely because it is believed that of men and women who, in 1934, de 
alone and only to the people olf described. It was intended to purchase their era: : medical services and also to afford voted t)} elves 
) vele " } be- oted themselves to the almost su- 
: I think I k b he President | . rans administration, that I wil! | that principle of Government is be ' 
a... of the United States has. like all hu- of every law officer of the South £ it MY Support. | a ; ane ee » hina tection against the economic losses ner of American problems of ex- 
I have no quarrel with anyone | ane eeimgs. at mpage received inc | from the Governor down to the Reorganization, Present stood for the high aims and purposes arising out of ill health, amining .egisiation already at- 
who differs from me on any public rect information; and all men in | policemen who wa'k on the beat of | I am hopeful that on tl mpt 
ve | And the Former Proposal | of this period. I wil) stand for them, NO} * that on the basis tempted in other nations, and of 
question, I have no quarrel with any- | igh places are eometimes given | your town today. | 


one who does not see eye to eye with misinformation fcr the purpose of I do not condone mob violence: 
me upon any public issue. Ido not | advancing the inirrest of those Who | neither do you. That bill was 
expect unanimity of view and opin- | furnish that inforniation. | shrewdly drawn to exclude those 
jon upon the great issues that have I want to make it perfectly plain | particular crimes which occur in 
come marching in solid phalanx in that I have not taken the commands | other parts of the country but which 


, and nothing can prevent me from | ®! Studies and investigations now coordinating the whole into prac- 
f apologize for mentioning it, but folowing a liberal] course as I under- under way, the Congress will im- | tical recommendations for legislative 
in this campaign it has been said stand it; and I must live up to the prove and extend the law. I am _ action. 
that I was willing to give to a Re- very hest light I have. But I want | #80 confident tha‘ each year will 
publican President the power to re- | it understood that. if the Democratic | Oring further development in Fed- Worns Against Fantastic 
organize the government, but with- 


eral and State socia! = 
these last troublesome years, and 1 | of Tom Corcoran and Bennie Cohen, | do not often occur here, and so as | held it from a Democratic President. | P&™*Y 'S © De all things to all men, | 1 ines to ae th cnenta to Schemes for Any Utopia 
do not understand how unanimity _ two Wall Street lawyers. And I want to include only {hose offenses for What are the facts? Late in the Ad- sollow every —_ uncer the a = | | Finally, I thank publicly as I have 
of view or opinion can be expected | to make it perfectly plain thatI have | which justice is sometimes meted ou! ministration of President Hoover, em BOS ERS CoENS the sempeet | Many Citizens Still Are | so often thanked them privately, 
in any quarter wher the complexity | not taken the commands of Dr. C. | before the court is convened to in- | we passed a reorganization bill. Late ot Che Amertean poeple. Denied Proper Protection | four men who have had long and 
of those questions are properly ap- | H. Foreman, the interracial repre- vestigate the cause down here in the in his Administration, we gave to “Liberal Democrat” But Not P 
praised or frankly and honestly | Sentative in Mr. Ickes’ Department. | South. 


distinguished careers in the public 


One word of warning, however service, Congressman David J. Lewis 
nothing like the powers contained in Partisan to “One-man Party sn our efforts to provide security for of Maryland, who is known as one 
on a steady decline, and in 1937 only 


the bill which was voted upon by the I am a liberal Democrat; but de- | 4!! of the American people, let us | of the pioneers in the cause of so- 
eight lynchings, as defined by that 


Congress in 1938. | mocracy is not a one-man party; and | Not allow ourselves to be misled by | cial security; Senator Robert F. 
or Dr. Marvin McIntyre, I do not | bill, were authoritatively reported. But at the very end of Mr. Hoover's I will go down fighting, and die those who advocate shortcuts to 
| 


weighed and considered. If my return to the Senate depends 

I have tried to make it plain in | upon the approvai of Tom Corcoran, 

‘ this campaign that with all of the | Bennie Cohen and Dr. C. H. Foreman, 
| high purposes of the period through 


Moreover, the crime of lynching is 


him very broad powers, it is true, but | 


Wagner of New York, who also was 
which we are yet passing, I have | want to go back to the Senate. | It is. the only major crime— | Administration, or in the beginning ? in the last ditch to prevent it from | wlopia or fantastic financial | long its advocate; Senator Harrison 
been in the fullest sympathy. I have | I do not mention in the ‘same lynching—which is on the steady de- | of the present Administration, we ex- 


becoming a one-man party. schemes. 
called attention to the people of | breath—and I want you to under- 


Georgia to the record itself, and I | stand it—with the President of the | country are on a steady increase. | tion bill, and for nearly. 18 months 
have told you, and others have told | United States, for whom I enter- We know down here in the South the Democratic President had the 
you throughout the nation, how that | tain a sincere and genuine respect, | that measure was not intended to | power that was given to the Repub- | but, as a Democrat. I reject the chal- | mains unconquered. an America un- Sentatives. 

nearly all of the great measures that | other names that I now must call. | help us. We know that we have lican President to reorganize the | lenge of the Communist group; I re- | reclaimed. This is the great, the They deserve and have the grati- 
were intended to better the economic | I wear as a badge of honor and | fought with this problem. We know | governmenf. _ ject the challenge of John L. Lewis | nation-wide frontier of insecurity, | tude of us all for this service to mane 
tondition and advance the gencrai | will wear it to the end of my days, j that we love the negro. We know | More thAn that, the reorganiza- j and the sit-down strikers; I reject ' of human want and fear. This is | kind! 


of Mississippi], and Congressman 
I love my party; I have always We have come a long way. But | Doughton of North Carolina, wh? 
sought to uphold its banner; I al- | we still have a long way to go. There | carried the bill successfully through 
ways will seek to uphold its banner; is stili today a frontier that re- the Senate and the House of Repre- 


crease, While a.l other crimes in this tended the life of that reorganiza- 


| 
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ISTERED U.S. PATENT OFFICE concerns to consider Secretary Hull's ponese commentators could find in Spain. Loyalists a! Barcelona were 


address. Foreign Office spokesmen in nothing new in the Secretary's words preoccupied with a cabinet shake-up 

a + Tokyo let it be known that this waa and dismissed them as “another lec which caused the resignation of two 
O VS no occasion for Japan to be thinkinz ture.” moderates from the “win the war” | 

of a seven-point peace program. Nip- The speech went eimost unnoticed government of Premier Juan Negrin. 


~America's Latest Peace Warning: 


D ies R ive: A ies R ty] | 
. 
emocracies Kesponsive; Autfocracies Kesenttu 
T REGULAR intervals since the © more shrug a shoulder remained to « and aggression or by practices. of  s. id The sentiments he expresses 
‘ World War the United States be seen peace, morality and istice under are those of France.’ 
has shaken a finger in warning at At Chicago a year ago the Presi- law Along the Rome-Berlin axis the 
the rest of the world Armed camps dent had solemnly warned that the The Secretary outlined the steps speech Was resen'od 
tnroughout Europe and Asia are tes- wages of war is death. He used the that the United States has taken German officialdGMm Was Dusy Wilh 
timony that the world has usually words Quarantine the aggressor.’ since | World Wal oOo introduc plans for central Europe. Last week 
answered with a shiue of the shoul- At that time rifle shots had just harmony and understanding into encouraged by the show of fol 
ders and has zone on about its busi- crackied over the Marco Polo Bridze international! a ns and | laid implicit in the German army Ma- 
ness in China. A short while later Japan great stre: ipon the trade agree- neuvers. Sudeten Leader Konrad 
Last week came America’s iatest was on the march and Shanghai was ments prouram as one importan Henlein flatly rejected the Czecho- 
warning It took the form of A bombed peaceful measure. He ieft no doub slovakian plan to grant modified au- 
radio address from Washington by At San Francisco last month Presi- in the minds of diplomats. who tonomy to the German minority. He 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, fol- dent Roosevelt hac expressed the studied the speech, which alterna- insisted before Lord Runciman, Bri- 
“fervent hope” that the rest of the tive the United States would choose. tain’s mediator. anc officials of the 


world would see fit to disarm. Be- The speech Was interpreted in Lon- Prague governmen! on compicte ter- 
| fore a fortnight was out Japan and don and in Paris as a whole-hearted ritorial auionomy The Cvechs re- 
This country again lifts Russia were at eack other's throats endorsement of the stand of the fused to make such a concession and 
in a border dispute Within a [ew democratic nation<” As oO} pp tO Prague nego'ia''ons seemed tem- 
its voice for world peace. | as 
| weeks Adolf Hitler mobilized almos! the “totalitarian states porarily deadlocked 


President Roosevelt makes | 4 million men and began putting A COMFORT TO BRITAIN 


| th th h fal Preoccupied with these events. tne 
them roug all maneuvers near 
0o } ffect the Secretary's words Nazi Foreign Office organ, ipl 
a 4 d neighbor gesture to the frontier of Czechslovakia What effec ; ere 
Canada and Secretary Hull 


had overseas lasi week may matisch Korrespondenz, found time 
AN END TO ISOLATION? 
outlines a seven-point peace First signs of what effect the 

speeches delivered by the President 


program as the “only alter- | and Secretary Hull might have on 


. . . international relations were seen in 
native to international an- 
the prompt comments of the Ca- 
archy. nadian and English press. According 


to their interpretation, the two 
speeches sounded ihe knell of Am- 
erican isolation 


Will these words fall on 


deaf ears? 
Th , Many foreign commentators noted 
e present reaction to the discrepancy between the Presi- 


these overtures of amity in dent's Kingston speech and the Neu- 
trality Act. No explanation of this 
the great foreign democro- point was forthcoming either from 


cies and in the totalitarion the State Department or from the 

President's entourage. 
states — are summarized in A few hours later, as the text of 
. . his Kingston speech was being trans- 
this article. lated in chancellories throughout 
the world, President Roosevelt stood 
on a new internationa! bridge at the 


mr @ Look at this picture and the diagram new tire primiple’ Nothing clse lke it’ fe 
lowed within 48 hours by pronounce Thousand Islands and invited Can- top wiser ) flere J 
ments from President Roosevelt at aga to join the United States in de- tom “ol | 
Queen's University, Kingston, Ont., veloping the St. Lawrence Water- Peg 
avainst tire fathure at am spec! i-wheel brakes. all-Ateel safety class 
and at The Thousands Islands. way. His speech contained a clear 
The addresses of the Presi- invitation for Canada to cooperate the air pressure is cq lon beth foot complet 
dent are presented in full text in deepening the river channel! and Skies, the reserve tite Hoats treely. it ts as POUL 
on Page exploiting the resources of the basin. Hexible as though there were mo ai pressure in with Lited rds. They can be used in 
the ta h but flexible Late tire On cal hey make thw 
Secretary Hull's address outlined § It was taken as confirmation of the the casing. Hene 
} ‘ “THE BEST SYMBOL OF COMMON SENSE «tiers mo roesimMutec tt my Silt s the first. Jou cant geet peticr 
the theory of a new foreign policy good neighbor” principles he had . : meng | 
and President Roosevelt filled in tnat expressed earlier in the day at . was the phrase President Roosevelt chose to describe a new munctures casing and tube. It vickis and is to save your Irh 
outline with concrete promises. Queen's University. bridge across the Thousand Islands, a section of which is pic- pushed upward by the thi LIFEGUARD. . « of ccaleansck df The Goadeou 
In the opinion of ‘rained observers, SEVEN POINT PEACE PROGRAM tured here. At dedication COFSMONICS, the President restated his You can casil prawe this for a AR Compan tu te putont 
last week's three statements—those policy of “the good neighbor” as it applies to Canada. niece of paper folded in the shape of the Lit 
orde! ull struck out, s Le 
of the President and his cabinet offi- Csuard reserve tire. Irv to jab a sharp 
cer—constituted the strongest pro- | ta Wall's | You cant... for the paper vields You have 4-wheel brakes, 
nouncement of American foreign the way of force” and urged upon gauged by a review of foreign re- o term Secretary ull’s speec! hig 


the world a seven- int ace pro- ti « to the speecn. “meddiesome.” Secretary Hull has “a Thats ahat happens to lite(juard Sor wou all-steel body, safety glass . - - 
policy made since President Roose- P actions to the speer 


gram which he deemed the only al- Britain. looking to the United narrow mental horizon was i} have any kind c c 4 tite 
velt assumed his high office. you'll LifeGuards 
ternative to international anarchy States as a possibie pariner in case comment puncture, blowe curort now want ! 
A PLEDGE TO CANADA His program called for: of another war, found comfort in the Reaction to the speech in Italy | 4 sate, smooth stop on LiteGuard, low and blue valve seems 
“We will not stand idly by.” warned 1. Economic reconstruction. broadcast was even colder. The semi-ofh 
the President, if Canadian soll is 2. Adherence by nations to Prime Minister Chamberlain and news agency. Stefani. did not dis- — 
threatened by a foreign power. principies of international his Foreign Minister had spent most tribute text to allan newspapers 
This was interpreted as extendin law week it ~~ on receiving re- ) 
p of the IN THE WAR REGIONS 
the century-old Monroe Doctrine to 3. Respect for and observance ports on the German army maneu- tosh © Senen wai oe 
cover Canada by commentators on of treaties, including orderly vers and the deicate negotiations Vision: 
Lake Lin hinese pro onal Capital 
both sides of the international bor- modification of treaties when of Viscount Runciman in Czecho- HW i had . 
ai er simies made 
der, who saw in the phrase a piedge necessary. slovakia y ' R 
that the United States would bear 4. Abstention from use of force Their point of view on the Sec- ' . ' 
severai mililtery nad 
the brunt of defending the American and from interference in the retary'’s speech may have been epi! ; C O 
continent in case of a world con- internal affairs of other na- omized by the Conservative London S * bord ] ‘ 
, tne osiderian Doraer Japanese Ooops 
fiagration. The implication that the tions, and peaceful settie- press which, while praising the sev- . : 
Tri tat eyed Sovict soldiers, oniy one hun- 
United States will stand by its north- ment of differences. en-point program. pointed out that netics . : 
dred yards awa’ A week-old tru 
ern neigh>Dor brought pleasure, 5 Disarmament the United States had made no 
te etat 7 had ended warfare on the ili-de 
ports stated, to diplomats in London 6. Collaboration between the positive commitments Comment- : _ 
wel nned tron ier, Dut ‘he entire region 
as well as in Ottawa world’s Statesmen and in- ing newspapers of the Conservative f ’ us te 
‘ was in a state of nervous tension 
Later the President insisted that tellectual exchange between persuasion saw the Warning as an , 
Japan took time from these 
he had not meant to broaden appli- peoples “after-vou-Alphonse" gesture 
cation of the Monroe Doctrine, but i. International cooperation to Liberal and Labor party news- 
com me ntat Ors continued read further this program pape! greeted A ip- 
this meaning into his words. Though near the end of his ad- ” 
“We in the Americas are no longer dress the Secretary did mention 


a far-away continent, to which the | briefly “our traditional policy of non- FRANCE IS HOPEFUL 


eddies of controversies beyond the entanglement,” he repeatedly em- France. worried over her commit- AL 
seas could bring no interest and phasized throughout his address that ments to Czechosio' akia, Was quick “EXPENSE TOUR 
harm,” the President said in his America could not remain aloof and to seize on the accreas as an indi- wag “p Cabin Clas 
. Kingston speech, “We have become unaffected by the political unrest of cation that should Germany atlack : 
a consideration to every propaganda other countries the Czechs she will find the United 
office and to every general staff be- The world must choose. he said States across the path to Prague 
yond the seas.” whether its future shall be settled Reading this meaning into Secretary 
Whether the world would once by universal resort to armed fore: Hull's words. French commentators 
ional Def E 
; National Defense Expenditures of the World 
: (See Pictogram and Article on Page One) P. | 
ORE than sixteen and a half billions of dollars is The tabulation below was prepared by the Foreign pat Oth lies in | 
the estimace expenditures for national defense Policy ASS(K to Dring | date ine neures that Lales ond 
in 60 countries in 1938, as shown in the pictogram on appeared in its Forcien Policy Report of February 15, . 4 . 
the first page of this issue. This world total compares 1937. This tabulation will be incorporated in a re- 5 J e 
. ith approximately four billions of dollars spent for port to be published by the Association next month. ade 3 . 
; the same purposes by the same countries in 1933, when The figures for 1938 are based on the latest budget ‘\ oh WORTH STOPPING FOR t 
Germany withdrew from the League of Nations and estimates available bul in e case of Many countries 4, ty 
the present armament race started they are merely approximate figure ws no official 30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY | 
Most of this armament spending was in Europe, data are available This ‘8S particularly true in the ] th § t | . es Wherever you go you ll find that 
$13,000,000,000; in the Far East, $2,000,000,000; in the case of China. where no actual figures of any kind ad e DICETE ° P b Bl Ribb k ] 
| United States a little more than $1,000,000,000. have been published since 1936 East Fifties abst Blue Nibbon makes a pleasant con- 
one 193971938 Quiet dignity tribution to your holiday fun. So stop 
‘approx.’ | ra) b Ck. 
NORTH AMERICA ‘Note No. 1) ......-.-scueecessuees 575.3 748.6 947.7 1.9048 10494 1.1230 | for Ev k where the Pabst sign greets you. You 
United States 540.3 7100 911.7 964 9 992.1 1,065.7 groune. very 
. measure ol com- : 
SOUTH AND CENTRAL AMERICA ............. seeeeee 158.4 189.8 181.3 179.1 181.0 190.0 fort — Spacious too will enjoy this wholesome refresh- 
2,690.7 3,519.7 7676.7 11,6111 12.5794 13.3014 | ment that has pleased millions for five 
678.8 $82.7 623.8 834.4 9092 10921 us convenience | generations. ORDER A CASE TODAY. 
Germany 299 5 381.5 3.2230 40297 40297 40297 of location . . . Excellent | 
aly 241.2 263.7 778 916.1 573.4 526.0 restaurant and duplex cocktail | 
Central Europe and Balkans ‘Note No. 2)........... 4076 497.7 496.7 438.8 4724 500.0 sounge + + » air-conditioned. 
_. Others (14 countries: (Note No, 3) siwaieke iis 298.7 313.2 319.5 546.8 562.8 600.0 Single Rooms $485 * Double $6-$7 
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hie ia) 
When Industry Goes 
Under A Microscope 


An attempt to discover what 
makes the business system tick. A 
‘social audit’ of American industry. 


ROSPECT now is thi 
century, § 
concerned, Wii Open 
At that time, 
the National Economic Commitice 
hearings at which 
the nation 
and what | 
The Department of Ju wicked for the 


made of the 

There 1s Tej ed to ent among 
Congressional memor! 
ment members of ' National £ On Com 
mittee on the followed at the 


hearings 


THOSE IDENTIC BIDS 


The Departme! Justice has an imn 
amount of informa ‘ pra 
tices. It has the comp.cu rd of identical 
bidding by corpor Gove t 
work. It ha ‘ yf on of ba N 
point systems of p q dof the n 
forms of price n ta nee used in major 
dustrie¢ 

industry will be given an opportun.ty to exp) 
why it is that man! Sani will bid alike on 
Governmen' e irac’ no. a 
cent. They will exactiy wha ‘ ; 
enter into the prs d {ol produ 
and will be demonsira 
the process by which prices are determined 

A course of education for other business men 
and for the public is expected crow out of tl 


phase of the stucy 


INQUIRY INTO PATENT LAWS 


When the Department of Justice has outlined 
its phase of the problem. the Department ol 
Commerce wil ve chance to outline the 
nation the prooviem raised OY PXisiing patent iaws 
Under thas wcording to Government ol- 
ficials. corporations have founc ways to check 
the love | nat could vo 
iu The arn iol ie’ & 
of ia of equipme: The ciaim 
nade it patent ire wu ) 
en monopoly Dy permitting a prod 
be patented as Well as Lhe procs for mak lat 
produ 

Here. too, industry Will have an opportunity to 
defend the existing laws and to explal: prac- 
tices 

A great deal of emphasis in hearh to be 
placed upon evidence showing that many large 
corporations have increased the cost of their serv- 
ices while reducing drastically their expenditures 
for wages and the volume of employment. There 


will be an effort to determine exactivy what Amer- 
ica’s indust i means of dealing 


with the unemployment that has resulied 


"LE BEGISTIRED PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Business 


COL. L. P. AYRES, Vice President, Cleveland 
Trust Company: It seems probable that the botl- 


tom of this renewed depression was reached in 
June. The depression began August of iast 
year, initiated by a drastic fall in stock prices, 
and the recent beginning of recovery was marked 
by a sudden and vigorous advance in stock 
prices 

The present improvement in business is un- 
mistakabie, Dul it has not yet ed long enough 
to let us Know whether or not it is producing the 
deveiopments that would ensure a durabie re- 
covery 

One important lundamenta! clement in its la- 
vor 1s that we are prodably going to have this 
year one of the ja! t agricuitul harvests in 
our history. The prices will be lower than those 
of last year but neverthel the prospective 
abundant harvests constitute a most favorable 
factor in the economic outlook 

The most threatening facto: the danger of 
another great war in the Orient 

\.1 our important business recoveries from de- 
e bd sustained by increased €x- 
Oy Dus.ness enterprises for enlarged 


unproved equipment, and the financing 
of new undertakings. So far in this upturn few 
Signs Of such increases have appeared. 

All recovery periods have been marked by in- 


clieaseaq DOTrOWIN#ES [rom Dang Dut this ume 
such advances have not as yet taken place. The 
flow of new funds into existing and new enter- 
prises ae penas on DUsINessS Confidence in future 


prospects. Lavish expenditures of federal money 


are not adequate suodstitutes for increased pri- 
vate investing 
(From the current Business Bulletin of the 


Cleveland Trust Company.) 


Gp Business, 


SPENDING FOR PROSPERITY...ANTI-TRUST LAWS 
AND MONOPOLY...NEW TAXES, WIDER, HIGHER 
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- chart above shows the month by month contributions made to 
the nation’s purchasing power by Federal Government expenditures 
of borrowed money. This is the chart of “pump-priming. 
A deliberate policy of spending-for-recovery was begun late in 1933 
and was to be contracted in 1936 when Congress voted to pay the Vet- 
After this spurt, as the chart shows, 


erans bonus 


Lorre 


a month. 
rapid decline oc- 


1938 


sy Teer Strares News 


curred in the Government contribution until it ended early in 1938. 

Now spending-for-recovery is reviving again. 
ment will add nearly $200,000,000 a month to purchasing power. 
chart projection shows that next year it intends to add $300,000,000 


In August the Govern- 
The 


A more detailed explanation is provided in the article below. 


qmsgratas Spending As a Generator of Recovery: 


Claims For And Against “Pump-Priming’ Theory 


eon FEDERAL Government once more is * EXPLANATION GIVEN The Governments ad- ¢ into the pockets of public works contractors 


pumping a large amount of borrowed money 


into the nations purchasing power stream. 


How much money the Government is adding 
to this stream at present, how much it has added 
in the years since 1932, and how much it expects 
to add in the months ahead, is shown on the chart 


above. 


This chart is commanding more and more at- 


tention among the Government's economists. 
Portrayed by the chart line is what the econo- 
mists call the Government's “net contribution” 
to purchasing power and thereby to business re- 


cove! y. 


The 


sumption is that incomes, 


underlying as- 


TWO SOURCES ONLY 
OF INCOME: TRADE 
AND GOVERNMENT increased in two ways— 


by the disbursements of business and by the dis- 
bursements of Government. 


broadly speaking, can be 


From this assump- 
tion the conclusion is drawn that when business 
slows down its spending, then Government can 
overcome the effect of that slowing by an in- 
crease of its own spending. The conclusion goes 
further to hold that if Government spending 1s 
to have 1 dynamic effect in generating recovery 
then the spending must be of money that 1s bor- 
rowed, or money that is taken from individuals 
and corporations, who otherwise would not be 
putting the money to effective use. 

An understanding of this thesis, advanced by 
New Deal economists, is necessary to an appre- 
ciation of what the Government is doing. 

When 


spending of borrowed money was put forward 


deliberately enlarged Government 
as a recovery program in late 1933, many econo- 
mists and many business men and financiers, rep- 
resented by the Durable Goods Industries Com- 
rgued that the effect would be the re- 


verse of that expected. 


mittee, 


The orthodox thesis was that to have recovery 
there must be large-scale borrowing by business 
If business 
Conh- 
dence could be inspired only by a balanced 
budget. To achieve a balanced budget expendi- 
tures must be cut rather than increased. 


for spending on capital equipment. 
was to borrow it must have confidence. 


President Roosevelt discarded that thesis in 
the fall of 1933 when he accepted the pump- 
priming theory of John Maynard Keynes, the 
British economist. 

Starting late in 1933, as the chart reveals, 
Government spending of borrowed money was 
stepped up rapidly and throughout 1934 and 
1935 was maintained at an average level of $250,- 
000,000 a month. This period coincided with an 
upturn in the volume of industrial production 
and of trade. 


visers on pump-priming 


OF FIRST FAILURE a 
OF “PUMP-PRIMING’ 
proach to a balanced 


budget, and an end to the Government's “net 


contribution” to purchasing power, be started 


early in 1936. The conclusion was that private 
industry had gained enough momentum to take 


over the recovery load. 


Again, as the chart reveals. a start was made 
in this direction only to run into a vote by Con- 
gress to pay in full the remainder of the Vet- 
erans bonus. Instead of contracting, the out- 


lay of borrowed money late in 1936 increased 


What part does Government spend- 
ing play in business improvement? 

A five-year record of performance 
and the lesson it teaches. 


— 


to more than $500,000,000 a month at one time. 

There followed a period of rapidly rising in- 
dustrial production and increased trade, whether 
or not due to the large injection of Government 
spending. Prices shot up in some industries, 
wages were advanced rapidiy and maladjust- 
ments began to appear. 

Then, in 1937, came the drive for a balanced 
budget through higher taxes on retained cor- 
poration earnings and through reduction in Gov- 
ernment expenditures. Payroll tax collections 
also started in January, 1937. 

From a high of $500,000,000 a month, the Gov- 
ernment's contribution to purchasing power—as 
the chart reveals—fell sharply until early in 
1938 there was no net contribution, 


This sharp contraction in Government support 
for recovery coincided with development of the 
present depression. 

Once more there is argument over the effect 
that the approach to a balance in the Federal 
Government budget had on the general business 
situation. Government economists hold that 
this was a vital factor in the downturn because 
of the rapidity with which spending of borrowed 
money contracted. Economists for industry lay 
more stress on price maladjustments. 


PRESENT VENTURE IN But now the Govern- 
PLANS TO BUILD UP ment is returning to a 
PURCHASING POWER 


erately attempting 


second venture in recov- 
ery generation by delib- 
to build 
Once more the Government is pouring 
out dollars into the pockets of a rising total of 
relief workers, into the pockets of farmers, and 


up purchasing 


power, 


who will, in turn, pour money into the pockets 
of steel companies, building material companies 
and other suppliers of materials. 


As the chart projection shows, the plan is to 
step up Government expenditures of borrowed 
money until next year the average monthly con- 
tribution to purchasing power will be around 
$500,000,000 a month, or higher than in the 1934- 
35 recovery period. The authors of this spend- 
ing program are convinced that the projected 
expenditures of borrowed money will produce a 
dehnite upturn in business. 


These authors also say that this time, signifi- 
cantly, their conclusions are not being disputed 
by spokesmen for business or by the more ortho- 
dox economists. They stress that those who 
said in 1983 that Government spending would 
disrupt the trend toward recovery, now admit 
such spending will encourage recovery, but that 
the recovery will be only temporary, and will 
collapse once the Government support is with- 
drawn. 

Here the Government economists reply that 
all recoveries in business are temporary, with 
cycles at best only a few years in duration. 

What these economists regard as most signifi- 
cant is the apparent acceptance of the fact that 
Government spending, instead of leading to a 
contraction in private spending, and even deeper 
depression, can lead to expanded spending by 
private as well as public sources. 

But beyond that the spending theorists are un- 
willing to go in predicting the outcome of this 
second venture into generated recovery. 

The reasons? Simply because it still has to be 
proved that business recovery will not lead to 
price increases and to wage increases in indus- 
try that will bring back the maladjustments 
that cause upsets. And because it 
still has to be proved that Government spending 
can be tapered off at the right time and gradu- 
ally enough not to reverse the upward trend 
that may induce private spending and invest- 
ment. 


business 


The school of which 


Marriner S. Eccles, chair- 
AND THE BUDGET: , 
UoG man of the Federal Re- 


THE ECCLES THEORY serve System, is the lead- 


ing spokesman, is convinced only of one thing: 
that Government by enlarged spending of bor- 
rowed money can generate an upturn in business 
and can cushion the shock of a depression. 

This school has to be convinced that, once 
spending is started on a vast scale, it can be 
curtailed sufficiently to produce a balanced 
budget without upsetting the recovery that the 
spending originally encouraged. 

Owen L. Scorr. 


SPENDING PROGRAM 
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The Three Plans 


For Wider Taxes 


Coming taxes cast their shadow. | 
Revenue needs force 
studies of tax sources. 


Treasury 


TAA revision that will be of special impor- 
tance to business men is more and more &@ 

prospect for the coming year 

Even the heat of an excessively hot Washing- 
ton summer is not slowing Treasury Department 
studies into the subject of revenue raising. 
There is an apparent determination on the part 
of the Administration to find ways to raise more 
money with which to pay the growing cost of 
Government 

Studies are breaking down into three parts 

First, there is the study of ways and means to 
tax the income from Federal, State and local 
bonds as well as the incomes of State and local 
officials. This study is designed more to close 
a loophole than to provide any great amount of 
new revenue 

Second is a study of individual income 
tax with a view to increases in those 
areas where more revenue can be obtained with- 
out upsetting the taxpayer too much. This study 
too, is concerned with the prospect of lowering 
exemptions from the income tax 

Third, there is a study of the corporation tax 
system o ascertain how best to increase revenue 
and to prevent accumulation of reserves, 
without smail corporations or dis- 
couraging careful management. Corporation tax 
laws still are regarded by Treasury officiais as 
containing loop-holes 

Most attention is being directed to the second 
and third studies 


BROADER INCOME TAX BASE 


All signs point to the prospect that individuals 
will be called upon by Congress—either next year 
or before many years have passed—to give the 
Government a larger part of their incomes. Sen- 


there 
echedules 


undue 
penalizing 


ator Pat Harrison. chairman of the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee. already is *inting that lower 
exemptions from the income tax and higher 


rates in the middie surtax brackets may be on 

the agenda of the coming session of Congress 
The Treasury is not 

openiy any specific 


permitted to recommend 
tax laws but its studies of 
revenue problems leave the answer clearly exposed. 

On the subject individual income taxes, 
Treasury figures show clearly that any large rev- 
enue increase will depend upon lower exemptions 
from income taxes and upon a higher than 4 
per cent norma! tax on net taxable income. 


THE CORPORATION TAXES 


When it comes to corporation taxes. opinions 
are clashing rather violently 

Senator Harrison that so long as he 
can prevent it be ro return to the 
use Of the taxing power to force corporations to 
distribute a larger proportion of earnings. In 
this insistence the Senator is supported by one 
wing of Treasury officials 

However 
dent Roosevelt 
the existing 
ticularly 


of 


iNSiSts 
there will 


another Treasury group and Presi- 
both are equally insistent that 
laws encourage corporations, par- 
are closely held, to retain 
A iarge ine earnings in the bdusi- 
ness. In that way the corporation owners can 
be sure that the tax on income will not exceed 
20 per cent. If the tncome was distributed as 
dividends it might be subject to a tax up to 
79 per cent in the hands of the individual tax- 
payer. This differentia! is held to be an incen- 
live to slore up earnings in corporation treas- 
uries, thereby adversely affecting tax collections 
and the flow of purchasing power. 


those that 


proportion of 


TITLE CT. & PATENT OFFICE 


The Voice 
of Goverumen?t 


SENATOR O'MAHONEY, of Wyoming, Chair- 
man of National Economic Committee which will 
investigate monopolies: 
ference 


Aiter two days of con- 
ith heads of executive agencies repre- 
sented on the Committee, I find the groundwork 
for the public hearings is rapidly being laid. There 
is a hiehivy 
among all factors of cw 
which will be affected by 
recommendations which may be made 

Specific offers of cooperation have been re- 
ceived from organizations like the National As- 
sociation of Manulacturers and the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. The American 
Bar Association is willing to cooperate in the 
study of patents. The American Petroleum In- 
stitute has indicated a desire to cooperate 


encouraging spirit of 


economic 


cooperation 
organization 
the study and by the 


It gives me satisfaction to acknowledge these 
and similar evidences of a growing conviction 
among the leaders in the business world that the 
committee is launching an objective, factual 
Study and not a “goat-hunting” expedition. It 
is Decoming clear that if prosecutions were the 
purpose of the inquiry, the way to do that would 
be through grand jury sessions and not by means 
of legislative inquiry. The committee will wel- 


come the cooperation and the suggestions of the 
public at large 


is being made to secure facts which will indicate 


not only what restrictive policies have been fol- 
lowed but how the American income js distributed 
and how it is spent. We already have information 


enough to show that a slight increase of wages 


among the low-paid members of society would 


increase the purchasing power of the masses out 


of all proportion to the cost. Statistics point the 


way to a broadly expanded home market for 
American industry. 
(From a statement on the progress of the 


committee, Aug. 19). 


Through all of the executive agencies the effort 
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TITLE REGISTERED S. PATENT OFFICE 


Mr. Berle's Plan of 


HE ENTIRE economik 
this nation is about to be placed 

under the microscope for expert ¢x- 
amination 

Business in 
yet to understand 
the scope of the 
about to be made 
given a hint ina 
pared by A A. Berle. 
Secretary of State 

Mr Berk a close adviser to Pres- 
ident Roosevelt. At the same time 
he is one of the nation’s leading au- 
thorities on the modern 
and upon corporate control 

Ten thousand words are required by 
Mr. Berle to suppiy in outline iorm 
a partial analysis of the Dusiness or- 
fanizgation and the business prac- 
tices now prevailing in this country 
The analysis was supplied to the Na- 
tional Economic Committee. which is 
to undertake the study of the Ameri- 
can economy 


THREE TESTS OF SUCCESS 

Mr. Berle out that the eco- 
nomic organization of the country 
may roughly be tested in three ways 
First. does it provide an adequate 
supply of coods as tested by the 
normal market and by apparent 
need; second, does it provide a max- 
imum number of people with an 
opportunity to make a under 
this process, giving assurance that 
they will end their lives this side o! 
the relief line or the poor house, 
third, does it accomplish this process 
with due regard for the liberty and 
self-development of the individual 

“Such an approach.” Mr. Berle 
wrote, “will at least indicate the ma- 
jor successes or, more often, the fail- 
ures resulting from the exist 
dustrial system. At ieast, it 
certain illusions which now ¢ 
national thinking. We know in 
vance that the present productivits 
of industry. which is so highly re- 
garded and so often praised. is nol 


‘n and financiers have 
the character or 
analysis that 

They now are 
memorandum pre- 


Asaistan't 


is 


curporauon 


will end 
oniuse 


ad 


in fact. sufficient to meet the ager 
gate of ‘lecitimate claims" made 
against it by labor. DY consume;©rs 
possibly by investors. 

From that point there follows a 
critical survey of what Mr. Berle 
refers to as “unwarranted assump- 
tions” concerning small business, the 
efficiency of business based upon 


size. the size and character of Gov- 


structuie ol © ernment 


ibsidit pusiness 
which the author characterizes as 

imazing™ in the tal—the effects 
of iarze ol na Jusiness on initi- 
ative and produ the nationai con- 
centration of economic and financial 
power, leading up to an evaluation 


of a program of act 


What, in detail, is wrong 
with this country’s business 
set-up? What should be done 
by Government to answer 
the problems now confront- 
ing business? In the accom- 
panying article, A. A. Berle, 
ir, Assistant Secretary of 
State and White House ad- 
viser, gives his ideas. 


now may be 
Government as a 
wilh tne probdbiems 
are mean- 
uniess an 


Any controls that 
considered by ine 
mean dealing 
industry and finance 
jngless. Mr. Berle holds 
is stated 


OBJECTIVES STATED 

The objective of any control pian, 
the autbor of the memorandum 
holds, should be the following 

1. To provide more goods, better 
goods and cheaper goods 

2. To provide more jobs 
paying jobs, and steadier jobs 


> Wi 


of 


better 


3. To provide continuous ready ac- 
céss to capital financing needed to 
create and maintain § additional 
plant; to provide for the continued 
development of the arts 

The principal present method of 
control being suggested is that ol 


Federal Gov- 
corporations 
Berle. “unless 
the control and 


accul 


Senat O'Mah mey for 
But 


— 


of 
observes Mr 
tne 
ly 
he 
corporations 
would onomic dicta- 


we should merely replace a more 


ihe 
result to be achieved is 
ved at. it means very little. T 
individual 
be merely an 


ITT 


at 


tor 
or leas reaponsidie Management con- 


trol by a more or less responsibie 


The Labor Week: C.l.O. Faces 


A Barrage and Returns the Fire 


SERIES and 
‘ attacks on 
Industrial Organization 
ized last week's action 


front 


direct implicit 
the Committee for 
character 
labor 


ol 


on the 
SOUTC@A 
of Labor 


From such sca! tered 
the American Federation 
the special House Committee 
vestigatinge un-American activ 
and Henry Ford came charges 
thrusts 

At the 
Brophy. 
CIO. launched 
of the militant 


anc 


end of the week, John 
national! director of the 
a sweeping defense 
industrial unions be- 


fore the state convention in Cali- 
fornia 

John P. Frey. vice president of ihe 
A F. of L.. charged that the CIO 


was dominated by Communist 
Mr. Frey listed tor the House Com- 


mittee 60 CIO leaders. who, he 
charged, either were Communist’ or 
lent themselves to Communist pro- 
paganda 


Many involved in the charges & 
sued persona! denials. The House 
committee has invited John L. Lewis 
to appear and state his side of the 
case 


MR. FORD'S ATTACK 

On still another front. Henry Ford 
continued his lone battle against 
the CIO by filing 573 specific obD- 
jections to the intermediate repor' 
of Tilford E. Dudjey NLRB trial ex- 
aminer, ordering the Ford Motor 
Company reinstate more Wan 
200 workers and declaring that the 
United Automobile Workers union 
had been chosen as the bargaining 
agency by a majority of workers in 
the Ford St. Louis plant 

Ford officials said they had been 
denied a fair and impartial hearing 
and would, by the report, be deprived 
of property without due process 

In simpler terms, the Ford com- 
pany was petitioning the NLRB not 
to approve the intermediate report 
Instead, it asked the board to enter 
a final order absolving the Force 
company of interference with its 
employes. 

Another event of the labor 
revolved around the A. F. of L 
posals to amend the Wagner 
under which the NLRB operates 

Joseph Padway, counse! for the A 
F. of L.. has written a set of proposed 
amendments the law under the 
direction of William A. Green, A. F 
of L. president. If adopted, the 


week 
pro- 
Act 


Lo 


> 


id alter consider- 
ym of the NLRB 

tates that the Federa- 
incil will review 
Act problem dur- 


amendments wou 
any ine 


Mr. Green 


CACC Live 


the whole Wagner! 


ng its meeting in Atlantic City this 
week 

Mr Padway'’s proposals would 
piace tie judicial powers of the 
NLRB in the hands of a separat¢ 
tribunal and would empower appei- 
ts urts to review both the fact 


and the law ol 


every case the NLRB 

decided 
Under the present Act. the court 
can review on.iy questions of law. It 


is bound by the 
fact 

Another of M: 
would force 
craft 
would mi 
board to consi 


NLRB's findings ol 


Padway’'s proposals 
the NLRB to set aside 
separate units. This 
ine 
Ger a whole plant as 
an industrial unit 


a 


impossible for 


- 


are laid down A fair 
criticism of the technique of the 
New Deal has been that it indulged 
shotaun imposition of regulations 
without adequate definition of 
standard.” 


VARIED CONTROLS SUGGESTED 

Instead of any one method of con- 
Mr. Berle recommends 

“Where a high degree of competi- 
tion will accomplish the result, that 
should be the method used. Where 
a high dearee of cartelization under 
suitable control will accomplish the 
result, that should be the method 
Where quasi-public ownership pro- 
duces the result, use that. The an- 
swers will be different in different 
fields.” 

Concerning the chance for control 
of American business by competition, 
the author crosses off the method of 
attempting to force business men 
by law to compete. He says that if 
small scale enterprise is wanted, 
then the way to get that small en- 
terprise is to take away the cor- 
porate privilege of limited liability 
and make every offerer fully liable 
for every note to which his name is 
signed 

Positive support is given, however, 
to the idea of a “capital reserve sya- 
tem” to equalize opportunity among 
enterprises needing long term 
money. 

“A real system of capital credit 
banks is plainly indicated,” Mr. 
Berle writes, “a system which would 
have to be backed by a capital re- 
serve bank (presumably a division 
of the Federal Reserve Bank) able to 
create credft and to join in contract- 
ing it when necessary. Until this is 
done it is mere waste of time to 
erouse about ‘Wall Street.’ The Wall 
Street banking system is Going ex- 
actly what one would expect it to 
do—no less and no more 


NEW TAX PLANS 


Then there is the field of taxation 

Here Mr. Berle criticizes the undis- 
tributed surplus tax as it Was 
acted by Congress. only to be re- 
pealed in large part last session. But 
he comes out for a new application 
of that tax. Mr. Berle said 

“What was not realized was the 
that a high undistributed sur- 
plus tax. though it retarded growth 
of existing large corporations, gave 
them a perpetual franchise, not on.y 
to stay but to be the ONLY 
large corporations in existence. No 
business could grow up to a 
point where it could give its larger 
competitiors any real battle. In con- 
every 8mail DUSINGSS WAS in 
danger than the 
and knew it: which was the real rea- 
son for the revolt and ultimate modl- 
fication of the tax.” 


standards 


trol 


fact 


smail 


sequence 


far more laree 


The author then proposed 


If it were really desired to create 
a set of competitive units, one of 
the simplest ways of doing so would 
be to allow an exemption from un- 


distributed surplus taxes—or possibly 
even liom compeWlive income tax— 
until the corporation reached a size 
equal to. say, 25 per cent of its larg- 
est competitor, provided the income 
were devoted to building plant or 
paying debt incurred for that pur- 
pose.” 
A third method of control through 
invoived in th 
Concerning 
“It is at least 


that 
laws 
said 


is 
nation’s 


that. Mr 


patent 


Berle 


Drafting the 1940 Election Lines 


is mirinued From Page 
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men are still in the party.” 


That statement appeared in an 
editorial in the New York Evening 
Post in answer to assertions that a 
President “ought aot to interfere in 
party primaries.” The point was 
made that Mr. Roosevelt had no 
other recourse but to “interfere.” if 
ne wanted to keep his campaiga 
promises of 1936. He adopted the 


Sul aS 


wn 


A question arose at once whethe! 


he intended actively to press his 
policy of “segregation.’ He had 
spoken twice in Goorgia in favor of 


Lawrence Camp. the Federa! district 
attorney at Atlanta against Sena- 
tor George and former Governor Eu- 
gene Talmadge 

Would he go into Maryland .9 
speak for Representative Lewis. the 
New Deal rival to Senator Tydings? 
Would he do ever more for James 
H. Fay, the New Dea! rival to Rep- 
resentative O'Connor in the Six- 
teenth Congressional District of 
New York? 

Already the President had praised 
Representative Lewis as a sponsor 
of the Social Security Act, one of 
the many New Deai enactments not 
supported on the tote by Mr. Tyd- 
Already he had denounced Mr 
O'Connor ‘one of the most ef- 


re 


as 


@ fective 


obstructionists in the lower 
house.” But whether he would “fol- 
low through” with speeches was left 
open to question. 

Taking up the presidentia) chal- 
lenge. Senator George told a cheer- 
ing audience at Waycross, Ga., iast 
week 

“I'm a Democrat, but the Demo- 
cratic party is nol @ one-man party. 
I'll go down fighting to the last ditch 
to prevent it becoming a one-man 
party.” 


(‘Senator George's address is 
printed on Page 10.) 
Representative O'Connor took a 


similar tack. Voters in his district 
he said. “will alon> decide who wil! 
represent them in the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” 

The Representative is seeking re- 
nomination in the Republican as 
well as the Democratic primaries. 
Interest in the result is wide in view 
of his chairmanship of the House 
Rules Committee. 

“Let's have it out,” he declared. “If 
the people desire to extend an invi- 
tation to a dictatorship, we should 
Know about it as soon as possible.” 

The showdowns in Georgia, Mary- 
land and New York al) will come 
during September. The report is 
that the President will assert him- 
seif unmistakably at least once more. 
on Labor Day, Sept. 5. 
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* political control unless very careful © conceivabi 


“Controls. 


that 


to all technica, .mpi 


equality a 
vwements mich 
be granted on standard terms. E 
could be made a 
to everyone who desires to use il 
provided the same royaity paymen'! 


crs 
very 


invention vVallable 


is made.” 
Next is the method of control of 


industry through Government regu- 
lation 

In this 
emphasizes, 
points of view 


“The 


field, 
there are violent. 
It 
sound points of objection 


the memorandum 
heid 
seis out 


Harris & Ewing 
MR. BERLE PAYS A CALL 
The Assistant Secretary of State. 


who tells what he thinks is wrong with 
this country’s business set-up in the 
accompanying article, is shown here 
leaving the White House on his first 
official call after being appointed to 


his post last March. 


seem to be Reguiat always 
rentiy Gang 


have 


ion is 
tis often u 
boards 


ASSUTT) 


row 


sound to ronment 


making regulations without 
sibility for the results. The 
decay Interstate Commerce 
Commission is an admirabie liu 

There is ai the cer- 
t some stage in the his- 


ne regu 


ing respon 
of the 
wavs 
tainty that.a 
regu.atory 
used 

corrupt. political 


Harry Daugherty 


sal purypo 


are eithe! 
or inaire A 
running the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. or a Whitney running 
the Federa! Reserve Bank. could cre- 
which wouid 


wroicn 


docti 


ate a series of Interests 


lake years to dislodat 


CARTELS PROPOSED 
But then 


“The beneficial side of regulation 
is this There are certain fields in 


which we are not prepared either 
for or public owner- 
ship, vet where planning is essential 
economy Here it 


sort of cartel for- 


monopoly or ! 


lo a may 
well be that 
mation or other organization of the 
industry is essential.” 


secure 


me 


Fields in which regulation is likely 


to be necessary are listed as follows: 


1. Fields in which the unit of in- 
dustry is inherently large, as in 
stee! 

2. Fields where planning of out- 


put is nherently necessary, as in au- 
tomobdiles, oll or copper. 

3. Fields where a large number of 
people are dependent upon a reason- 


ably continuous, even flow of 
product 

There is the fourth method ‘of 
control of American industry 


through direct Government produc- 
tion, and Mr. Berle outlines his at- 
titude toward this method as fol- 
lows 

“lam pretty clear in my own mind 
that, within years, we shal}! 
forced into a vast expansion of di- 
rect production of one sort or an- 
other: and that this is likely to be 
On a more or less regional! basis, ra 
ther than on a strictly industria! 
basis. The Teinessee Valley Author- 
ity may well prove the 
sreat example in this 

“The advantages are obvious 
Production without interruption be- 
cause of annual fluctuations is pos- 
sible; so is distribution without in- 
tervention of the usual cumbrous, 
wasteful marketing process.’ 

In the memorandum from which 
these ideas are taken is a sample of 
the type of thinking with which 
business men now wil! need to be ac- 
quainted as they face an inquiry at 
the hands of the National Economic 
Committee. 


be 
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The Wage-hour Law: 
Question & Answer 


[Continued From Page 7.) 


number of minors emploved in the 


United States are not covered by the 
law 

Administration and Enforcement 

19. How will the law be ad- 
ministercd? 

The Fa Labor Standards Act 
creates within the Department of 
Labo! i Division of Wages and 
Hours in charge of an Administrator 


appo’nated by the President of the 
Unived States subject to the ap- 
proval of the Senate. The child 
labor provisions of the act will be 


administered by the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor 


20. What penaities are 
vided for violations of the law? 
Employers who willfully violate 
the wage and hour provisions of the 
law or the wage orders fixed by the 
Administrator will be prosecuted in 
the courts and are subject toa fine of 
more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 6 months or 
both, provided, however, that no per- 
son can be imprisoned for a first 
offense 


"sre 
nor 


21. Can workers collect the 
difference between the legal 
minimum wage and the amount 
they hare actually been paid 


by employers violating the law? 
Yes 


throuch 


empioyees, individually 


representatives. 


or 
can insti- 
tule court proceedings to collect the 
diflerences in wages to which they 
are entitied due to violations of the 
law and an ¢qual amount dam.- 
ages. The employer liable 
for the costs involved in prosecuting 
the case 


Are 
report 


AS 
IS ALSO 


22. workers protected if 
riolations of the 
law or testify against their em. 


ployer? 
Yes, employers are prohibited 
from wilfully discharging or in any 
other manner discriminating against 
employees who 
committees or 


fhey 


serve on industry 
who file complaints 
ol alleged of 


the 


testify on violations 


LATEST STATISTICAL INFORMA. 
TION ON 35 CANADIAN PRO. 


Mr. Executive... that's the Nick John- 
son W ho runs the elevator in Plane 4. 
You've seen him lots of times. nice 


looking youn? fellow clean 


teous, industrious to night 
ehool to herrer himself. Nick and 
the Mrs. were doing swell = just man 
iging fo get hy and hold o the 


dollars to 


education 


‘ 
for Nick 5 dclaved 


Loans for emergencies 
But hosmital bil] that 
will cake all their savings 
besides. Where are they going to get 
the monev? Hardly at a bank hecause 
most hanks require collateral which 
they don t possess. or co-makers which 


cannot obtain 


there 


ind more 


To supply the credit needs of wace 
earners is the function of Houschold 
liname. Here responsible families can 


Mrs. Nick Joh 
gives birth to Twins 


borrow up to $300 on their character 
and earning ability. Repayment is made 
m 10to 20 monthly installments which 
average only about 7°. 


of irrent ime 
come. Last vear Houschold Finance 
made hye Imtul loans «vel 715 
families faced with emert 
lo these families Houschold also 
fave guidance in mon managcmene 
and better buvmans! rowed them 
how to ect more out of limited ine 
comes Household S.consume:r r ial 
tions are now used in more than a 


thousand schools and colleges. 


Booklet sent free 
F xecutives interested in the welfare of 
their emplovees wil! 
Houschold's familys 
teresting and 


the srory of 


Mmoncy service inte 


revealing. Whv don’t 
vou send the Coupon below for come 
plete information, without obligation? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and Subsidiaries 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicage 


Doctor of Family Finances” 
ere of America’s leading femily with 234 branches in 151 cities 


1278 & 


Completing Sixty Years of Service te the Americana Tamils 


DUCING MINING COMPANIES | 
Available on request HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. USN-H 
Ab ven sce new 
WaAverly 3461 Avenue, | 
RID ER Viease send me booklets ahout Houschold tarnily money einhout obligat “on, 
N Re 4 \ 
THE TORONTO STOCK FYCHANGE 
KING ST. W. - TORONTO 
Viale 


More Goods for More People at Less Cost 


ADathe 7'. 


H 


million people who bought 
new radio sets in 1937 been obliged to 
pay 1929 prices for them, the total cost to the 


muiblic would have been $700,000,000 greater 
than it actually was. In fact, the 7' million 
sets of 1937 cost the public $188 000.000 less than 
the 4 million sets of 1929. And because 


radios cost less, more people could buy them, 
more money to buy 
additional comtorts and conveniences 


ana the purchasers had 


This 1s hut one of many 
has found wavs to make 


cost. For instance, the 


dollars less 


cases where industry 
better products at less 
}', 
washers bought in 1937 cost the purchasers 2 
than the million bought in 
iy29. The 1,200,000 electric fans bought in 1937 


cost the purchasers $700,000 less than about 
half that number bought in 1929. And in ¢ 
same period hundreds of other manufactured 
products, because of improved manufacturing 
methods, have been reduced in cost so that more 
people can have more of the good things of life. 


118 


This process of creating real wealth has brought 
to America the highest standard of living ever 
‘known, and it us this process which must con- 


tinuc if even higher standards are to be artained. 


million clectri 


General Electric scientists, engincers, and work- 
men are contributing to 


this progress. By 


developing new and better wavs to use clec- 
for the henefie of rhe public, thev are 


constantiv providing More Goods for More 
People at Less Cost 


G-b research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred dollars for 


every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


OUR SIXTIETH YEAR OF MAKING ELECTRICITY MORE VSEFUL TO YOU — 1938 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it ts essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened” 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 
VOLTAIRE 


This is the second of two articles in which a condensed 
ersion, using exact text, is given of a booklet entitled “Fiat 
| foney Inflation in France,” copyrighted by D. Appleton- 
| 


‘entury Co.. and reproduced with permission. In view of 
he approaching discussion of price-fixing, the French ex- 


erience is particularly pertinent today. 
Davin LAWRENCE. 


By the late ANDREW D. WHITE 


(Formerly President of Cornell University ana American 
Ambassador to Germany, who wrote this for a group of 
members of Congress in 1876. It has been widely reprinted 
since with the permission of the publishers, D. Appleton- 
Century Co.. who copyrighted it in 1896 under the title, 
“Fiat Money Inflation in France.”) 


HE evils which we have already seen arising from 
T the earlier issues were now aggravated; but the most 

curious thing evolved out of all this chaos was anew 

system of political economy. In speeches, newspapers 
and pamphlets about this time, we begin to find it declared 
that, after all, a depreciated currency is a blessing; that 
gold and silver form an unsatisfactory standard for meas- 
uring values: that it is a good thing to have a currency 
that will not go out of the kingdom and which separates 
France from other nations: that thus shall manufacturers 
be encouraged; that commerce with other nations may be 
a curse, and hindrance thereto may be a blessing; that the 
laws of political economy however applicable in other 
times, are not applicable to this particular period, and, 
however operative in other nations, are not now so in 
France; that the ordinary rules of political economy are 
perhaps suited to the minions of despotism but not to the 
free and enlightened inhabitants of France at the close of 
the eighteenth century; that the whole state of present 
things, so far from being an evil is a blessing. All these 
ideas, and others quite as striking, were brought to the 
surface in the debates on the various new issues. * * * 


FIXING OF PRICES On the last day of July, 1792, 


came another brilliant report 


AN OUTGROWTH from Fouquet, showing that the 
OF INFLATION total amount of currency already 


issued was about twenty-four 
hundred millions, but claiming that the national lands 
were worth a little more than this sum. A decree was now 
passed issuing three hundred millions more. By this the 
prices of everything were again enhanced save one thing, 
and that one thing was labor. Strange as it may at first 
appear, while the depreciation of the currency had raised 
all products enormously in price, the stoppage of so many 
manufactories and the withdrawal of capital caused wages 
in the summer of 1792, after all the inflation, to be as small 
as they had been four years before—viz., fifteen sous per 
day. No more striking example can be seen of the truth 
uttered by Daniel Webster, that “of all the contrivances 
for cheating the laboring classes of mankind, none has 
been more effective than that which deludes them with 
paper money.” 

Issue after issue followed at intervals of a few months, 
until, on December 14, 1792, we have an official statement 
to the effect that thirty-five hundred millions had been 
put forth, of which six hundred millions had been burned, 
leaving in circulation twenty-eight hundred millions. * * * 

The third outgrowth of the vast issue of fiat money was 
the Maximum. As far back as November, 1792, the Ter- 
orist associate of Robespierre, St. Just, in view of the 
steady rise in prices of the necessaries of life, had proposed 
a scheme by which these prices should be established by 
law, at a rate proportionate to the wages of the working 
classes. This plan lingered in men’s minds, taking shape 
in various resolutions and decrees until the whole culmi- 


nated on September 29, 1793, in the Law of the Maxi- 
mum, * * * 


FARMERS CAUSE _ First. the price of each article 


of necessjty was to be fixed at one 


FOOD SCARCITY and one-third its price in 1790. 
BYLAW EVASIONS*condly, all transportation was 


to be added at a fixed rate per 
league. Thirdly, five per cent was to be added for the 
profit of the wholesaler. Fourthly, ten per cent was to be 
added for the profit of the retailer. Nothing could look 
more reasonable. Great was the jubilation. The report 
was presented and supported by Barrere,—‘the tiger 
monkey,’"—then in all the glory of his great orations; now 
best known from his portrait by Macaulay. Nothing could 
withstand Barrere’s eloquence. He insisted that France 
had been suffering from a “Monarchial commerce which 


Subscription Rates 


French Experience With the Law of the Maximum Suggests Line of Approach Which May Be 
Followed in America as a Means of Control—Some Aspects of Goveriment 
Price-Fixing When It Touches the Laws of Human Nature 


only sought wealth,” while what she needed and what she ‘ 
was now to receive was a “Republican commerce—a com- 

merce of moderate profits and virtuous.” He exulted in 

the fact that “France alone enjoys such a commerce,— : 
that it exists in no other nation.” He poured contempt | 
over political economy as “that science which quacks have | 
corrupted, which pedants have obscured and which acad- 
emicians have depreciated.” France, he said, has some- 
thing better, and he declared in conclusion, “The needs of 
the people will no longer be spied upon in order that the 
commercial classes may arbitrarily take advantage.” 

The first result of the Maximum was that every means 
was taken to evade the fixed price imposed, and the farm- 
ers brought in as little produce as they possibly could. 
This increased the scarcity, and the people of the large 
cities were put on an allowance. Tickets were issued au- 
thorizing the bearer to obtain at the official prices a certain | 
amount of bread or sugar or soap or wood or coal to cover 
immediate necessities. 


MAXIMUM LAW _ But it was found that the Maxi- 


m, with its divinely revealed 


CRIPPLES TRADE in rules, could not be made to 
AND COMMERCE Wor well—even by the shrewd- | 


est devices. In the greater part | 
| of France it could not be enforced. As to merchandise of 
| foreign origin or merchandise into which any foreign 
| product entered, the war had raised it far above the price | 
| allowed under the first rule, namely, the price of 1790, | 
| with an addition of one-third. Shopkeepers therefore 


——-— 


could not sell such goods without ruin. The result was 
that very many went out of business and the remainder | 
forced buyers to pay enormous charges under the very 

natural excuse that the seller risked his life in trading at 
| all. That this excuse was valid is easily seen by the daily 
| lists of those condemned to the guillotine, in which not | 
infrequently figure the names of men charged with vio- 
| lating the Maximum laws. Manufactures were very gen- 
| erally crippled and frequently destroyed, and agriculture 
| was fearfully depressed. To detect goods concealed by 
farmers and shopkeepers, a spy system was established 
with a reward to the informer of one-third of the value of 
the goods discovered. To spread terror, the Criminal Tri- 
bunal at Strassburg was ordered to destroy the dwelling 
of any one found guilty of selling goods above the price 
set by law. The farmer often found that he could not 
raise his products at anything like the price required by 
the new law, and when he tried to hold back his crops or 
| cattle, alleging that he could not afford to sell them at 
the prices fixed by law, they were frequently taken from 
him by force and he was fortunate if paid even in the de- 
preciated fiat money,—fortunate, indeed, if he finally es- 
caped with his life. 


TRADE CEASES; Involved in all these perplex- 


ities, the Convention tried to cut 


MAXIMUM LAWS the Gordian knot. It decreed that 
ARE ABOLISHED any person selling gold or silver 


coin, or making any difference in 
any transaction between paper and specie, should be im- 
prisoned in irons for six years:—that any one who refused 


to accept a oul ie of or accepted assignats at 


a discount, should pay’ fine of three thousand francs; and 
that any one committing this crime a second time should 
pay a fine of six thousand francs and suffer imprisonment 
twenty years in irons. Later, on the 8th of September, 
1793, the penalty for such offences was made death, with 
confiscation of the criminal’s property, and a reward was 
offered to any person informing the authorities regarding 
any such criminal transaction. To reach the climax of 
ferocity, the Convention decreed, in May, 1794, that the 
death penalty sh®@uld be inflicted on any person convicted 
of “having asked, before a bargain was concluded, in what 
money payment was to be made.” Nor was this all. The 
great finance minister, Cambon, soon saw that the worst 
enemies of his policy were gold and silver. Therefore it 
was that, under his lead, the Convention closed the Ex- 
change and finally, on November 13, 1793, under terrify- 
ing penalties, suppressed all commerce in the precious met- 
als. About a year later came the abolition of the Maxi- 
mum itself. 

POWER TO FIX It is easily seen that these 


aximum laws were perfectly 


M 
PRICES IS POWER logical. Whenever any nation 
TO CONFISCATE intrusts to its legislators the issue 


of a currency not based on the 
idea of redemption in standard coin recognized in the com- 
. merce of civilized nations, it intrusts to them the power to 
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raise or depress the value of every article in the possession 
of every citizen. Louis XIV had claimed that all property 
in France was his own, and that what private persons held 
was as much his as if it were in his coffers. But even this 
assumption is exceeded by the confiscating power exer- 
cised in a country, where, instead of leaving values to be 
measured by a standard common to the whole world, they 
are left to be depressed or raised at the whim, caprice or 
interest of a body of legislators. When this power is 
given, the power of fixing prices is inevitably included 
met ees 

And yet Cambon steadily insisted that the security for 
the assignat currency was perfect. The climax of his 
zeal was reached when he counted as assets in the national 
treasury the indemnities which, he declared, France was 
sure to receive after future victories over the allied nations 
with which she was then waging a desperate war. As pa- 
triotism it was sublime: as finance it was deadly. * * * 


FINAL VICTIMS the value of the assignats was 


the value of the assignats was 
OF INFLATION found, after the momentary 

spasm of fear had passed, not to 
have been permanently increased by these measures: on 
the contrary, this “fiat” paper persisted in obeying the 
natural laws of finance and, as new issues increased, their 
value decreased. Nor did the most lavish aid of nature 
avail. The paper money of the nation seemed to possess 
a magic power to transmute prosperity into adversity and 
plenty into famine. The year 1794 was exceptionally 
fruitful: and yet with the autumn came scarcity of pro- 
visions and with the winter came distress. 

The reason is perfectly simple. The sequences in that 
whole history are absolutely logical. First, the Assembly 
had inflated the currency and raised prices enormously. 
Next, it had been forced to establish an arbitrary maxi- 
mum price for produce. But this price, large as it seemed, 
soon fell below the real value of produce; many of the 
farmers, therefore, raised less produce or refrained from 
bringing what they had to market. But, as is usual in such 
cases, the trouble was ascribed to everything rather than 
the real cause, and the most severe measures were estab- 
lished in all parts of the country to force farmers to bring 
produce to market, millers to grind and shopkeepers to 
sell it. 

The issues of paper money continued. Toward the end 
of 1794 seven thousand millions in assignats were in cir- 
culation. By the end of May, 1795, the circulation was in- 
creased to ten thousand millions; and the value of one 
hundred francs in paper fell steadily, first to four francs 
in gold, then to three, then to two and one-half. 

But, curiously enough, while this depreciation was 
rapidly going on, as at various other periods when depre- 
ciation was rapid, there came an apparent revival of busi- 
ness. The hopes of many were revived by the fact that in 
spite of the decline of paper there was an exceedingly 
brisk trade in all kinds of permanent property. What- 
ever articles of permanent value certain needy people were 
willing to sell certain cunning people were willing to buy 
and to pay good prices for in assignats. At this, hope re- 
vived for a time in certain quarters. But ere long it was 
discovered that this was one of the most distressing re- 
sults of a natural law which is sure to come into play un- 
der such circumstances. It was simply a feverish activity 
caused by the intense desire of a large number of the 
shrewder class to convert their paper money into anything 
and everything which they could hold and hoard until the 
collapse which they foresaw should take place. 

This very activity in business simply indicated the dis- 
ease. It was simply legal robbery of the more enthusiastic 
and trusting by the more cold-hearted and keen. It was 


the “unloading” of the assignats upon the mass of the 
people. * * * 


DIRE RESULTS OF Financiers and men of large 
means were shrewd enough to 


PUMP-PRIMING put as much of their property as 
AND PRICE-FIXINGPoss!ble into objects of permanent 
value. 


The working classes had 
no such foresight or skill or means. On them finally came 
the great crushing weight of the loss. After the first col- 
lapse came up the cries of the starving. Roads and bridges 
were neglected; many manufactures were given up in ut- 
ter helplessness. * * * 

Such were the results of allowing dreamers, schemers, 


phrase-mongers, declaimers and strong men subservient 
to these to control a government. 
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